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NO long ago there was a big gathering of 

advertising men. Most everybody knew 
what most everybody else was doing —what 
each agency client was doing, both as to the 
very apparent publicity and the supposed-to- 
be-hidden sales secrets. At first glance it 
seemed very lovely that all these men should 
know about and discuss the affairs of so many 
big manufacturers. It looked as if a big 
group of earnest-minded men were each trying 
i Cee. other; 2... Hee. 
As a matter of fact, no real advantage can be 
gained fora manufacturer by thus openly discuss- 
ing his affairs. An agency can progress only as 
its principal progresses; therefore, that which 
does not advantage the client harms the agency. 
So, we believe that it is only practical common 
sense for us to abstain from talking about our 
clients’ affairs outside our own office... . . 
If you hold to the same conviction, you may 
enjoy talking business with us. ....... 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. Become Converts 
to Big Space and Pictures 


Interview with ARTHUR L. LYNN, Advertising Manager 




















Forty years or more ago, J. Montgomery Ward and George R. 
Thorne, two business friends of Chicago, decided to go into partner- 
ship and sell goods by mail. The business was not considered particu- 
larly high-grade at that time, and neither gentleman was anxious to 
have his name on the signboard. 

Finally, to decide the question, they tossed a coin, and Mr. Ward 
lost—4f you want to put it that way now, when the name of Mont- 
gomery Ward stands for one of the greatest enterprises in the world. 
Both gentlemen have retired from active participation in the busi- 
ness, though they hold honorary office. 

One thing, at least, had been left up to this time to identify it with 
the earlier days, and that was the distinctive mail-order advertising. 
And now that is changed, too! 

The present executives are James Ward, William C., Charles H.. 
Robert J. and George A. Thorne. 











By Charles W. Hurd. 


A year ago Montgomery Ward 
& Co. made a radical, though un- 
announced, change in their adver- 
tising policy, which in the opinion 
of the house is thoroughly justi- 
fying itself. 

The old type of advertising was 
of a piece with the advertising of 
all other mail-order houses, and 
might often have been considered 
a model in its way; but it was 
growing less and less effective. 
For years the cost of getting in- 
quiries had been increasing with 
this house, as it had with all oth- 
ers. The day of the ten-cent in- 
quiries was long past. The aver- 
age had climbed, first up to 15, 
then to 20, 25 and at last even to 
30 cents. 

The argument 
had been all along with the 
mail-order houses, but certain 
practices of less reputable con- 
cerns in the field had been having 
a deleterious effect on public con- 
fidence. The increase of cost in 
getting replies was the measure of 
the harm done. This was the rea- 
son why the bargain offer—“This 


for economy 


Table of Contents on page 110 


chair for $7.98,” or “Send now for 
our .catalogue and save money’— 
had lost a great deal of its orig- 
inal effectiveness. 
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STRIKING BIG SPACE PICTURES, BY DAN 
SAYRE GROESBECK. ONE OF THE FEW 
WITH A COUPON 








Montgomery Ward & Co. be- 
came convinced that the bargain 
idea was the wrong one to put 
forward. The real need was fora 
restoration of confidence. They 
decided to attempt this on their 
own part by giving the public a 
new conception of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., one that should im- 
press it with a sense of the qual- 
ity of its merchandise and service, 
the consistency of its prices and 
the integrity and generosity of its 
policy. 

And they have carried it out, or 
sought to carry it out, by engag- 
ing fifteen of the leading Ameri- 
can artists in black-and-white to 
symbolize the business in allegori- 
cal and other designs, and then 





presenting their work to the pub- 
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TWO GIBSONS AND A MONTGOMERY FLAGG, THREE OF THE HIGHEST PRICED PICTURES 
OF THE SERIES 
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The reason for the diminishing 
returns has been thoroughly un 
derstood for a long time. In the 
early days of mail-order, the 
catalogue was something of a rar- 
ity. Montgomery Ward could sell 
theirs for 50 cents. By and by 
every national advertiser was of- 
fering a catalogue or booklet. The 
novelty wore off and people would 
not pay 50 cents for a catalogue. 
In common with other houses. 
Ward came down and distributed 
the catalogue free. That checked 
the rise in cost of inquiries for a 
while. 

Meanwhile competition had in- 
creased. Not all of the newcom- 
ers were worthy rivals. Many of 
them were no honor to the busi- 


Picking a Present for Mother 





ness. Others failed to realize the 


lic in large space in the leadingt§stern necessity of cultivating or 


mail-order mediums. 

This conception and the method 
of its execution were ‘t is hardly 
necessary to say, somewhat revo- 
lutionary. They were not adopted 
by the directors withcut the most 
serious cons:deration. Up to this 
time there had been practically 
only one kind of mail-order copy. 
in use. Some few copy writers 
had managed to break away from 
the standard and achieve excel- 
lent results for a while with large 
space and reason-why copy, but 
always at last they had been 
driven back into the old rut. 

It was supposed to be inesca- 
pable. All advertising managers 
were tested by it and those who 
were unable to produce after this 
fashion were sent on their way. 





humoring the consumer. Between 
the two kinds the reputation of 
the field suffered, the reputation 
of the good houses with the bad. 

This changed the situation a 
great deal. It has transferred the 
interest and anxiety of the publ c 
from the question of price to that 
of quality. Having been deceived 
many times by bargain offers, the 
public is slowly coming to the res- 
olution to make sure of the merit 
of the goods first and then see 
how the price fits; it wants to see 
the goods before buying, or else 
it wants to deal with-a house in 
which it has faith. 

It is rather an interesting fact 
that the logic of the situation 
should be favoring the local mer- 
chant as against the mail-order 
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The Butterick Trio 


(The Delineator, The Designer, The Woman’s Magazine) 


There’s a fashion-influence at work in nearly 


everything we do. 


The Butterick Trio (The Delineator, The De- 
signer and The Woman’s Magazine) give in- 
formation of a practical character on dress, 
home-decoration, cooking, and other subjects per- 
taining to fashion changes. They are recognized 


as authority by the women who read them. 


The woman who pays attention to changes in 
fashions is the woman whose mind is receptive 
to anything that adds to the comfort, adornment 
or health of herself and her family. 


Tell your sales-story in The Butterick Trio and 
reach an army of women voluntarily committed 
to progress, improvement and new ideas. May 


forms close March 5th. 


The Butterick Trio 


W. C. MeMillan James A. Townsend 
Eastern Adv. Mgr. Western Adv. Mgr. 
Butterick Bldg., New York 1st Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation | ,400,000 
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houses at the very time the local 
merchant was most loudly ex- 
pressing his fear of mail-order 
competition. Despte the cheap- 
er prices of the mail-order houses, 
the public was beginning to prefer 
to trade with the local dealer. It 
was harder to get its attention 
and do business with it. Mail- 
order business, perhaps, did not 
actually fall off in volume at this 
time; it may even have increased ; 


When Dreams 
Come True 


Dreams of more of these things 
hat make li ih lieing! 
nage res 
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ONE OF THE FINE BIG DESIGNS BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


but the price paid for it by the 
mail-order houses was very much 
greater and increasingly so. 

This was the situation when 
Montgomery Ward began to study 
it with a new seriousness. There 
was no question at all about the 
increase in cost of inquiries being 
the result of an impairment ot 
confidence. Nor about the neces- 
sity of doing something to retrieve 
it. There was really no question 
in their minds as to what would 
do it. They had the examples of 


+ 
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the great business houses that had 
built up reputations for honest 
dealing and high grade service 
and had reflected and somehow 
communicated to the public a 
sense of that through the use of a 
high type of art in their advertise- 
ments. 

“Probably because our _ head- 
quarters are in Chicago,” said Mr. 
Lynn, the advertising manager, 
“the advertising of Marshall Field 

Co., and particu- 
larly that of Sel- 
fridge & Co. the 
great London retail 
store started by Mr. 
Selfridge, former 
manager of Marshall 
Field’s, had a _ very 
considerable influence 
in shaping our ideas. 
No series like the 
Selfridge page ads 
had ever before been 
put out, to my knowl- 
edge. He employed 
the best artists he 
could get in England 
and the series has 
been up to this time 
the most remarkable 
artistic glorification 
of a business house 
that exists. It is more 
than that. It is one 
of the most striking 
exemplifications of 
how practical the 
ideal is.” 

These splendid 
great allegorical de- 
signs did in a brief 
time what there is 
the best reason to 
suppose several times 
the same space de- 
voted to description 
and exhortation could not have ac- 
complished. They disarmed the 
3ritish prejudice against American 
innovation by associating the new 
American store with all that it 
held sacred in pictorial art, pre- 
sented by the very masters 
who had been’ most __instru- 
mental in shaping the national 
taste. 

The great aim of such a cam- 
paign for Montgomery Ward 
would be to impress the minds of 
the farmers with the fact that 
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If you should search through the whole cover 
paper industry, you could not find a better 
example of cover paper quality. 


Notice how effective the embossing — 
how the paper has withstood the punch 
of the die. Consider how important 
these qualities are when you specify 
cover paper for your own booklet or 
catalog. 


THE BOOK OF AEOLIAN COVERS 
is an actual demonstration of its print- 
ing qualities—showing a delightful series 
of designs on 22 beautiful colors. 


Send for it before you specify cover paper to your 
printer and then specify AEOLIAN COVERS. 


ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building New York 





















Montgomery Ward is first in qual- 
ity, price, newness of merchandise 
and service. It would want to 
make the mail-order buying pub- 
l'c feel that because of the ideals, 
policies and principles behind this 
house, because of its very age and 
long experience, it is giving prime 
value in the field. Every farmer’s 
table carries two or three ma1- 
order catalogues and Montgomery 
Ward would have its own cata- 
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Ward & Company are 
footsteps of pwo gencranons, 


boast of this insutusce that 


ANTITHESIS OF THE OTHER FRANKLIN BOOTH PICTURE 


logue first in confidence and con- 
sideration 

The primary task of the cam- 
paign would not be to produce 
spontaneous inquiries or demands 
for the catalogue. It might even 
take some little time for the pub- 
lic to get the message, and mean- 
while the publ’c would miss the 
previous strong, direct stimula- 
tion, and there might be a tempo- 
rary sacrifice of business. But in 
the end a condition of confidence 
would be created that would more 
than make up for all of the sup- 
posititious losses. 
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It seemed to them, therefore, 
after long considerat’on, and in 
conference with their advertising 
agent, Stanley Clague, of the 
Ciague Agency, that Selfridge, 
Marshall Field and all the other 
houses which had used similar 
methods had taken the most di 
rect road to reach the desired ob- 
jects. 

The one thing that gave them 
pause was whether the method 
could be taken over 
into a field super- 
ficially so dissimilar 
as the mail-order 
field and made _ to 
work as well there 
Several fresh argu- 
ments weighed heay- 
ily in favor of it. 

The first was that 
whatever was done 
would be in the na- 
ture of a departure 
from precedent and 
it might as well be 
radical because the 
methods employed 
at that time did not 
seem to admit of 
any modifications 
that had not been 
tried and discarded. 

A second argu- 
ment was that pres- 
tige advertising had 
never been proven 
either right or 
wrong there, _ be- 
cause it had never 
been tried. 

A third argument 
was that human na- 
ture was much alike 
the world over, and 
that things that are 
beautiful and true impress men 
and women everywhere. 

And lastly, the prestige idea 
fitted Montgomery Ward & Co 
like a glove, for the reason that 
they are the oldest house in the 
field and have an_ unassailable 
reputation. 

These considerations decided 
them and they began to lay out 
plans for a campaign that has no 
parallel in the mail-order field. 
They determined to present Mont- 
gomery Ward to the public in an 
entirely new guise. The one thing 
at first would be to convey the 
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The Mail Order Advertiser 
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who fails does so oftenest because he buys too much 


DUPLICATE CIRCULATION, 


thereby decreasing the result-producing power of his 
advertising expenditure and materially i increasing the 
cost of his replies. ‘3 











The oldest 
and most 
knowing 
Mail Order 
Advertisers 
use ALL of 
them the 
same month 
and by 
“keying” 
their ad- 
vertise- 
ments dif- 
ferently 
they know 
exactly the 
returns 
each of the 
Vickery & 
Hill papers 
brings. 








The _ successful, money- 
making Mail Order Ad- 
vertiser knows that he 
avoids paying for dupli- 
cate circulation when he 
orders his advertising in- 
serted in all the Vickery 
& Hill Publications the 
same month. 


The Vickery & Hill List 


Good Stories — Happy Hours 
— Hearth and Home — 
and 


The American Woman 


of Augusta, Maine 














are all equally certain to 
pay advertisers. as the 


J entire guaranteed circula- 


tion each month of all is 
into different homes. 


gladly write and 





We will 


inform any interested ad- 
vertiser just how we avoid 
duplicating our circula- 
tion. 











Any adver- 
tiser profit- 
ably. using 


any ONE 
of the Vick- 
ery & Hill 


papers a 
month, can 
without a 
question or 
doubt use 
ALL the 
same month 
and get 
substantial 
res a'it's 
from each 
of them 
proportion- 
ate to the 
increased 


cost. 

















E. H. Brown, 
112 Dearbom St., Chicago 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


C. D. Colman, 
Flat Iron Bldg., New York 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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idea of its greatness, its magnifi- 
cence, as an institution—an insti- 
tution one would be proud to en- 
ter into relations with just as one 
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LOUIS FANCHER’S CONTRIBUTION 


uaturally, without argument, de- 
sires to see a Gothic cathedral, a 
Greek temple, an Egyptian pyra- 
mid. There was a great idea call- 
ing for expression and they want- 
ed it pictured in such a way as to 
strike, impress and move every- 
body who saw it. 

Then, behind this great idea, 
there were other ideas of quality, 
use, convenience, variety, etc. 

Much light was thrown by the 
artists they consulted as to how 
to achieve these results. There 
finally emerged out of conference 
this scheme: 

First, to make the introductory 
ads allegorical in nature, allegorv 
by its nature lifting the mind 
above the grosser things of life, 
leading it away from considera- 
tions of price and creating an at- 
mosphere of quality and sincerity. 

Second, to make the second se- 
ries of pictures sensational, that 
is, playing up in a striking way the 
features of the bus’ness. 

Third, to make the third series 
of pictures bring out the human 
interest in the plant. 

The allegorical pictures would 
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run for a stated period and then 
be dropped. The sensational han- 
dling would be repeated from time 
to time. Human interest, being 
perennial, was to be cultivated in 
greater and greater degree. 
Having laid out such a plan, the 
next step was to get the artists 
who were capable of executing it, 
and here they determined to be 
as progressive as they had been in 
their planning. They made up 
their minds to get the best artists 
attainable, and they have. Among 
those now working with them 
are Charles Dana Gibson, James 
Montgomery Flagg, Henry Hatt, 
Adolph Treidler, Orson Lowell, 
Garth Jones, J. C. Coll, Louis 
Fancher, Franklin Booth, Dan 
Sayre Groesbeck, Vernon Howe 
Bailey, Earl Stetson Crawford, 
W. R. Benda and George Brehm. 
Some of these artists have 
never drawn a line for any com- 
mercial house. Others have done 
so only occasionally for the most 
distinguished purpose and for a 
high price. They are one and all 
enthusiastic over the project. 
They see in it an expansion and 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
ome Race Ry Fort Werth, Texrse 
IMPRESSIVE PICTURE BY ADOLPH TREIDLER 
uplifting of commercial art, a 
its extension into new fields. How 


well they are justified in this be- 
lief will be seen by what follows. 
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How DoYou KnowYour 
Advertising Pays? 


You know in the mail order monthlies 
such ds 


Currier’s Monthlies 


(The Household Guest and Homefolks) 


As 95¢ of all the copy carried is keyed. 
If an ad doesn’t bring the returns we 
don’t get it again. You will notice, 
however, that we carry the same ads, 
with a different key, month in and 
month out. - 


750,000 Circulation 


guaranteed foreach issue. Every copy 
in a separate wrapper to a different 


home. $2.95 per line. 






GEO. H. CURRIER COMPANY, CHICAGO 


R. B. Leffingwell, Advertising Mgr., Boyce Building, Chicago 
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“We planned to give up practi- 
cally all of the space of each ad to 
the picture,” said Mr. Lynn, “and 
to carry only a hundred words or 
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SUGGESTION OF REVERIE BROUGHT OUT BY 
JAPANESE ARTIST, KYOHEI INUKAI 


so at any time to let the readers 
know what it was all about. We 
arranged to put coupons in two 
or three of the ads just as a check 
upon the others, but none of the 
ads were keyed. We dismissed al 
together the idea of getting imme- 
diate, traceable returns. We rath- 
er expected to see a large falling 
off at first, because we figured 
that the new ‘dea would stun peo- 
ple a little at first and only gradu- 
ally make its message appreciated. 
But we felt that in the end—we 
were willing to wait two years if 
necessary—the tide would have 
changed and a greater business 
than ever result. 

“We felt so sure of this that we 
would not spoil the splendid im- 
pression of each p ctuse by intrud- 
ing through the reading matter 
any sentiment not in harmony 
with it. Every word was carefully 
weighed in connection with every 
ad and in only one or two in- 
stances did we feel that we could 
go so far in the direction of com- 
pelling suggestion as to invite the 
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reader to ‘send at once for out 
catalogue.” In other ads we left 
out the words ‘at once,’ and in 
others simply said ‘Catalogue on 
request.’ There were, of course, 
no references to price. 

“As a matter of fact, we do not 
have to be so strenuous in getting 
the catalogues out. Fifty per cen 
of the readers of the ads already 
have books in their homes, and 
another large percentage know 
where they can see them. We find 
that it is easy to rise above a nor 
mal demand for the catalogues 
and increase the cost per inquiry 
by reducing the number of inquir- 
ies per book.” 

The first copy did not begin to 
run until September. It went into 
a list of papers about one-third 
the previous I’st and ran on an 


average of 672 lines or. about 
twelve inches across four col- 
umns, occasionally deeper. The 


contracts were for an average of 
twenty-eight insertions during the 
vear. The old copy was seldom 
inches, single column, 


over six 




















WORK OF GARTH JONES, WHO CONTRIBUTED 
TO GREAT SELFRIDGE SERIES 


and most of the time four or five 
inches. 

When the copy began to run the 
advertising world was amazed. 
(Continued on page 89) 
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How they baked two biscuits 
where only one was baked be- 
fore. 
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A leading Philadelphia Bakery, established more 
than half a century, felt that it was spending its ad- 
vertising appropriation indeterminately. 

Small space was used in practically all the news- 
papers. Returns were not, candidly speaking, strong. 

After a study of conditions the bakery used a 
somewhat smaller appropriation but concentrated in 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


In thirty months the bakery doubled its output. Now 
it is able to take on other mediums when desirable to do so. 

The proposition after all was a simple one— 

The bakery wanted to reach the 346,000 homes. It 
selected the direct route—the simple method. It used “The 
Bulletin” because this paper goes to nearly every home in 
Philadelphia every evening, and it carries big weight with 
_ grocers, druggists, etc.,—practically all of whom 
read it. 

Whether you are selling foods or phonographs, automo- 
bile tires or corsets, clothing or investments, if you were 
personally “on the ground” and knew local conditions you 
would concentrate your appropriation in “The Bulletin.” 





If you “want Philadelphia” you need The Bulletin 


January Circulation 


289,989 os 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are 
net—all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 
CITY HALL SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO OFFICE— NEW YORK OFFICE— 


J. Bi. Verree, |. Dan. A. Carroll, 
Steger Building Tribune Building 
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E RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


supplies each month the char. 
acter of literature which has 
made these books famous — 
Theheart inte rest in fiction 


is ever the same. 


Aghe 
Arabian Nights 
Entertainments 
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Success! 


To have your policy win, in the face of 
predicted failure— 

Win cleanly, bearing in its train some pub- 
lic good— 

Win bounteously, beyond your best hope— 
































That is Success. . 

Our March advertising exceeds that of last March 
| by 7,861 lines, being the largest gain of one month 
over the previous same month ever made in the thirty 

years of Good Housekeeping’s history. | 
The reason? We have just put in force the rule 


that no food or proprietary article may be advertised 
in Good Housekeeping unless passed by our testing 
bureau at Washington, conducted by Dr. Wiley—the 
severest critic of such products, probably, in America. | 
The rule, which was expected to, and did, alienate 
numerous accounts, netted us 7,861 lines gain in a 
single issue. 

Why? Because there are more good than bad 
manufacturers; because they want just that kind of 
a medium to advertise in; because our readers re- 
sponded to this reform instantaneously, vigorously 
and unmistakably. The time had come, and we recog- 
nized it. 





To have your policy win, by a frontal at- 
tack and no subterfuge— 

To know beforehand that it will win, be- 
cause it is based on Right— 

To have it crush doubt, and doubters, by the 
very bigness of its winning— 

Is real Success—life holds no better sort. 


Good Housexeeping 
Magazine 


Codperates with the Retail Merchant 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON BOSTON 


a ee ee ee eee 


The March issue, showing the class of products brought to- 
gether under the new rule, and the use of the ye on certain 
products, will be sent free to any businessman on request. 
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‘* Advertising Failures’? That Never Gave 
Advertising a Chance 


Where the Heads of a Big House ‘‘Knew’’ 
Have to Investigate. 


and Did Not 














Here are fresh instances of the unreliability of current gossip that 
stigmatises so many campaign fiascos as “advertising failures.” 

The instances are taken from data secured by several advertising 
men in collaboration over a period of five years to investigate the 


causes of such failures. 


In practically every case the facts give advertising a clean bill of 
health—the fault is elsewhere, in the present cases due to pride and 
overconfidence on the part of the advertisers. 

The instances are all true stories, being disguised only enough to 
save the face of the advertiser, his agents or publishers. 


Up in New England, in the en- 
virons of one of the large manu- 
facturing cities, there is a small 
town which practically consists of 
little more than the factories and 
foundries of a large hardware 
manufacturing plant, and _ the 
houses of its owners and opera- 
tives. This concern is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. 
It manufactures a large number 
of hardware staples and special- 


ties, and at the same time does a: 


large export business. The busi- 
ness has gone on for nearly three 
generations and its name is al- 
most a household word in every 
community. 

During all this time it has never 
advertised in magazines, news- 
papers, street cars, or on Dill- 
boards. Its dealer work is, how- 
ever, unexceptionable and it has 
the firm support of the trade. It 
has gone along year by year do'ng 
a steadily increasing business, 
adding new staples and specialties 
and enlarging its organization. 

It is practically a close corpora- 
tion. No reports of its size or the 
extent of its activities reach the 
publ’c and there is a shrewd sus- 
picion on the part of many people 
that this secretiveness, together 
with its non-advertising policy, 
point to a desire to conceal from 
investors the lucrativeness of the 
field 

Several years ago, however, the 
firm had an unusual little palpita- 
tion of its industrial heart. It 


was soon after the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company had scored its big 
triumph and the market was oe 
ginning to be flooded with many 
other safety razors of all sorts 
and conditions. For the time be- 
ing it looked as if the old-fash- 
ioned razor would be simply 
backed off the boards and the ex- 
ecutives of the hardware concern 
began to wonder if they should 
not secure some of the easy trade 
before the market should be pre- 
empted by two or three of the 
leading safety razors. 

On canvassing the directors and 
other business advisers they found 
an almost unanimous opinion in 
the affirmative and accordingly set 
their patent lawyers and invent- 
ors to work on the proposition. 
In a reasonably short time’a safe- 
ty razor was evolved that had 
some points of distinct superiority 
to others on the market. When it 
was assured, the matter was 
turned over to the sales manager 
with instructions to make provi- 
sion for the new article in the 
selling plans. 

More house consultations fol- 
lowed and finally one of the lead- 
ing advertising agencies was called 
upon to furnish advice and esti- 
mates—a genuine surprise, by the 
way, not only to the agent in ques- 
tion, but to the whole advertising 
fraternity, inasmuch as the con- 
cern had been long regarded as 
absolutely immune to advertising 
enthusiasm. In partial explanation 
of this it may be said that the ra- 
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zor was to be marketed under a 
different name and thus would not 
betray its origin to the average in- 
vestor. 

In .due time a campaign was 
mapped out, involving the ex- 
penditure of some $40,000 in one 
channel. $15,000 in another and 
nearly a hundred thousand in 
standard magazines and class me- 
diums. This included space in the 
trade papers. A large amount 
was also scheduled to be laid out 
in dealer work. 

There was some debate at first 
as to whether the advertising 
should be held back until at least 
a partially national: distribution 
had been effected, and this was 
the advice of the advertising 
agent. However, the concern had 
very pronounced views on this 
subject. 

“The very reason why we are 
resorting to advertising,” the gen- 
eral executive said, “is to save a 
part of the large expense of per- 
sonal selling. We know very 
thoroughly how much it will cost 
us to obtain a national distribution 
for this product. We have very 
little question that after distri- 
bution has been effected, we, with 
our well-known name, large re- 
sources, and prestige in the deal- 
ers’ stores, can naturally and au- 
tomatically secure a consumer de- 
mand that would not be possible 
to any other concern in our line. 
We want the advertising primarily 
to secure distribution, not to sell 
the goods to the consumer. That 
is a bridge we will cross when 
we come to it. It may involve a 
large or a small expense. We can 
canvass that possibility in due 
time. Just now we want not so 
much to move the goods as to se- 
cure distribution, and for that we 
have consulted you.” 

The advertising agent did not 
wholly share the confidence of the 
manufacturer, but he was obliged 
to yield something to the reputa- 
tion of the concern. They had 
made a great success of their own 
line; they were known as careful, 
conservative people; their goods 
were the best made; and if they 
didn’t know the advertising story. 
at least they were well acquainted 
with the avenues of trade and 








their own strength in each one. 

The advertising man tried to 
satisfy his conscience by pointing 
out the fact that the new product 
did not fit exactly into the other 
lines. It would require unusual 
attention on the part of the sell- 
ing force, the house salesmen at 
that time being practically order- 
takers on the other lines, whereas 
this new article would require 
some selling ingenuity in order to 
get satisfactory distribution. Fur- 
thermore, the salesmen had been 
calling up to this time only on the 
hardware merchants and_hard- 
ware departments in department 
stores, whereas the distribution of 
a safety razor went into drug- 
stores, men’s furnishing stores and 
similar departments in depart- 
ment stores as well. 

The manager of the house, how- 
ever, brushed this remonstrance 
aside as a matter of mere detail. 
Everybody knew the house, he 
said, and their name and credit 
would stand them practically in as 
good stead in these new retail 
outlets as they had in the old. 

The advertising man had noth- 
ing further to say. He considered 
himself very lucky to get the ac- 
count and he hoped for the best. 
The difficulties were distant and 
the advantages and opportunities 
close at hand. Then this was 
only one article which was being 
advertised, whereas there were a 
dozen others which might be ad- 
vertised in the future and he con- 
sidered what his standing with the 
advertiser would be, if the cam- 
paign proved successful. He swal- 
lowed his scruples and went ahead 
on the plans with enthusiasm. 

The $150,000 were spread out 
over a year’s time and made a 
very heavy splash. Distribution 
went on very rapidly through the 
normal hardware channels. When 
it came to the other outlets there 
was more friction. The order- 
taking salesmen of the concern 
did, in fact, have the experience 
that the advertising man had def- 
erentially suggested they would 
have. When they got up against 
the druggist, the men’s furnish- 
ing dealer and other stores of that 
character, they came up against 
an astonishing revelation — their 
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house was not known. No par- 
ticular sympathy was felt for their 
campaign. The dealers were al- 
ready stocked up with other ra- 
zors and the house salesmen them- 
selves were not equ pped to dis- 
cuss the comparative merits of the 
different articles and show the 
points of superiority in their own 
article. This was one of the de- 
tails which the sales manager had 
neglected to take up with them. 

The result was that the sales- 
men, after many baffling and un- 
pleasant experiences of this sort, 
stuck to the beaten paths in the 
hardware line and made what 
sales they could there, without 
trying to open up new accounts 
outside of their old track. Fur- 
ther along in the campaign doubts 
began to arise as to whether, after 
all, the new safety razor did real- 
ly belong in the first circles of 
razordom. 

The heavy advertising campaign 
which it had been supposed would 
simply put the new razor clearly 
and sensationally on the map was 
met by a much larger campaign 
outlay on the part of the razor 
manufacturers already in the field 
who could not view with equanim- 


ity the entrance of a newcomer so. 


well provided with the sinews of 
war. Scenting trouble, they had 
at once called out all their re- 
serves and set about to over- 
shadow the promising campaign 
of the newcomer. 

Faced by this condition, the big 
hardware concern had either to 
see itself pushed far down the 
list or else increase its advertis- 
ing, strengthen its sales force and 
develop its selling campaign on 
new and more energetic lines. 
The executives began to hesitate, 
and as hesitation was a new and 
unpleasant experience with them, 
they fell into a pessimistic mood. 
The elaborate plans of the year 
before began to be forgotten, the 
campaign was now discussed as a 
tryout, and at last they began to 
canvass the reasons against ad- 
vertising as well as the reasons 
for—doing, in other words, the 
investigative work which should 
have been undertaken the year 
before. 

The delay was fatal. 


If the in- 
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creased expenditures of the other 
concerns had been met at once by 
fresh outlays, a new selling or- 
ganization built up from the in- 
s.de, and some means taken to 
impress the drug lines and men’s 
furnishing and other new lines 
with the prestige already enjoyed 
in the hardware lines, there would 
have been a very good show for 
the ultimate success of the arti- 
cle. The large expenditures on 
the part of all would certainly 
have created new markets, out of 
which the newcomer would have 
gotten at least its proport-onate 
share. 

But hesitating, the concern lost 
the confidence of its salesmen and 
sales manager. The advertising 
manager was the only one besides 
the agent who was standing very 
strongly for it at this time. To 
these two the future was plain 
enough if the right thing were 
done, but between the hesitation 
and the growing friction the op- 
portunity was lost. 

A few bad reports soon de- 
cided the management to drop 
the whole thing and charge it up 
to profit and loss. The decision 
to do it was made, too, just about 
as quickly as the decision to take 
it on had been. 

The management views this as 
an “advertising failure.” It is 
commonly spoken of as such in 
the house. Many others think so, 
too. Only the advertising men 
and such as are familiar with the 
circumstances know the truth. 

There were a number of weak- 
nesses in the campaign. The first 
and most important cause of the 
failure may be set down as over- 
confidence. The house was so 
confident as to its pre-eminence 
in the hardware field and its pres- 
tige with the dealers that it would 
entertain not the slightest doubt 
as to being able to secure a tre- 
mendous distribution and dealer 
support almost overnight by its 
advertising. It would not stop to 
go into all of the considerations 
that would have been taken up 
by a smaller concern. It did not 
stop to consider the obstacles. It 
did not consider the element of 
time. It based its advertising es- 
timates on the volume of adver- 
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tising that competitors were then 
running and did not realize that 
its own competition would pro- 
voke retaliation on a larger scale, 
which in turn would affect its 
own advert-sing. 

It did not, in fact, appreciate 
what it was up against in com- 
peting with the established safety 
razors. It overlooked the fact 
that these practically made up a 
line of their own. It was not 
sufficient to consider them as 
comng within the classification 
of hardware. They were in a 
class by themselves, and as a class 
they had not been stud‘ed. This 
big concern, which was so careful 
and cautious in its handling of 
all of the older products, had 
fallen down with the guileless- 
ness of a schoolboy when _ it 
came to adding on a new arti- 
cle so rad cally different from the 
others in its line. 

Still again, it failed to recog- 
nize that it would have to edu- 
cate the public to the use of a 
different type of safety razor. 
The educational campaign, in the 
nature of things, would have ta- 
ken some time. It was hopeless 
to try to stampede the public by 
a large expenditure to acquire 
the shaving habit with a new kind 
of safety razor in so short a space 
as a year’s time; particularly in 
the face of the aggressive com- 
petition and large space advertis- 
ing of the older and more strong- 
ly intrenched competitors. The 
whole thing can be summed up in 
the phrase, “over-confidence and 
no investigation.” 

The advertising was stopped 
and has not been resumed, at 
least on a large scale. The arti- 
cle has been improved and _ is 
steadily being extended in the old 
way. It is an expensive way 
compared with what a real «-ad- 
vertising campaign would have 
done, but the house is wary now. 
It is a little bit afraid of adver- 
tising. Some day when it gets a 
complete d‘stribution it will take 
up advertising again. It will be 
more careful next time. It will 
give advertising a chance. 

Back in 1908 a Mid-Western 
concern manufacturing a wom- 
an’s novelty garment changed 


management. It had put the gar- 
ment on the market some years 
before and scored a _ moderate 
success with it. It had not ad- 
vertised at that time, and the in- 
creasing competition had taken 
part of its market away and 
forced it to economize on the 
garment by putting in material 
of cheaper texture. The result 
had been that just previous to the 
change of management the own- 
ers had practically given it up a 
a side line. 

The new manager, however, 
had great fa'th in the article. It 
had had, as he knew, a flourish- 
ing sale in the early days, and it 
seemed to him a comparat:vely 
easy matter to restore it to its 
former position inasmuch as the 
concern was marketing other 
goods through the ~same_ retail 
channels and it would involve no 
great expense to d'stribute this 

As an up-to-date business man, 
he was inclined to give a great 
deal of weight to the matter of 
advertising, and he had _ hardly 
taken charge of the concern be- 
fore he had called in a number of 
advertising men and canvassed 
the proposition with them. Most 
of them agreed that there were 
strong poss‘bilities in it. He 
picked out the most enthusiastic 
of their number and turned the 
account over to him. 

The manufacturer went ex- 
haustively into what he consid- 
ered the proper way to carry on 
the campaign, the agent made a 
perfunctory investigation and a 
copy writer was soon turned loose 
on the proposition. The manager 
was rational in his expectations. 
He knew that it would take some 
money and some time to recover 
the ground already lost and he did 
not insist on immediate results. 

In the two vears, 1908-1909, he 
spent $40,000 in the magazines 
and as much more :n dealer helps 
and other trade work. At the end 
of that time a most extraordinary 
condition was presented. Instead 
of showing greater results the 
business actually began to fall off. 
Magazine advertising was discon- 
tinued ; newspaper advertising was 
added. The slump continued. 
This would have been a novel 
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BROADLY CONSTRUED 
Our censorship is by no means all ob- 


structive. Most of it is constructive. 

For instance: 

A certain very large textile company had 
acertain very enthusiastic advertising man- 
ager, who, properly enough, believed in 
creating consumer demand. And so he drew 
up a plan of advertising, which called for a 
very large appropriation, of which a con- 
siderable part was to be used in our publica- 
tions. Then he came to us. 

That company was ready to spend money : 
there was no doubt of that. But it was not 
ready to advertise; we had to demonstrate 
that. The firm, while sound, was in an un- 
settled state financially : its distribution was 
imperfect; its internal organization was loose 
and its personnel by no means qualified to 
participate in a consumer selling campaign. 

Given these facts, any reputable publisher 
would no doubt have done as we did—de- 
clined the advertising. Because if accepted, 
it would simply have failed —and there would 
have been another failure unjustly chalked 
up against the principle of advertising. 

But we were not given these facts. We 
dug them out. 

As a matter of course, we inquire into the 
client’s chances of success before we take 
his money. 

Which is censorship, broadly construed. 


THE Curtis PusLIsH1nc CoMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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HE net news 

stand sales of 
The American 
Magazine for the 
first quarter of 1913 
show a safe gain of 
twenty-five per cent 
over last year. 


The American 
Magazine 


Advertising forms close on the 10th of the second preceding month 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 
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situation even for a fake backed 
up by as good advertising as was 
done. It finally grew so bad that 
all advertising was cut off, and 


they settled down to make a post- . 


mortem examination of what 
should have furnished ‘the mate- 
rial for a preliminary investiga- 
tion. The explanation that was 
finally offered by the agent was 
that if it had not been for the 
advertising the decrease in sales 
would have been startling instead 
of steady. 

But what was the reason for 
it? The only possible reason was 
that the product was wrong. And 
that was true. It was wrong in 
material and wrong in style. The 
new manager had, it is true, im- 
proved it, but he had not im- 
proved it enough, and the adver- 
tising he did, which would have 
been adequate had the garment 
been able to compete on its own 
merits with those of other manu- 
facturers in the same line, could 
do noth'ng more than check the 
certain decline. 

It is possible of course, that 
the opinions of the manufacturer 
and the advertising agent would 


have remained the same even aft- . 


er a serious investigation of the 
product, trade conditions, etc., 
had been made, but that excuses 
neither from doing it. The ad- 
vertising was left with a part of 
the burden to bear instead of its 
being shown that the blame should 
be laid at the door of too great 
haste to rush into type. It is not 
an advertising failure. 

The account has been out of 
the mediums for two or three 
years, but is now in the hands of 
a new agency and may be resur- 
rected. 


EXPLANATION OF OTHER DISAPPEAR- 
ANCES 


There is a large, old-fashioned 
concern in the Middle Atlantic 
states which sells a line of kitchen 
utensils on which the profit is 
very small. It has a very wide 


distribution for its regular line. 
Three or four years ago it had 
another article in the same line 
and began to advertise it without 
any particular distribu- 


having 
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tion, but it could not, or did not, 
advertise heavily enough to make 
any sort of dent in the trade. It 
ran its advertising only for some 
ten or eleven months and finally 
backed out without having ac- 
complished very much in partic- 
ular. 

This is a short but moving nar- 
rative that helps to make plain 
how people with plenty of experi- 
ence in known lines forget all 
about that experience when they 
take up something else, and 
plunge blindly into a campaign 
without considering in any really 
vital way what it is going to mean 
to them. It is the old story about 
bus'ness men being practical. 
This is where practice betrays 
some of them. Knowing things 
by individual cases alone and not 
also by principle, they do not ap- 
ply the experience gained in one 
field to another. This, and not 
advertising, is the explanation of 
this failure. 

A Down East manufacturer of 
a line of specialties for men start- 
ed a mail-order advertising cam- 
paign in 1907 that ran for three 
years. The amount put into the 
advertising ran up into a consid- 
erable figure, the sales promotion 
left a great deal to be desired, 
but the real fault of the dwin- 
dling campaign turned out to be 
the fact that the manufacturer 
could not be induced to put qual- 
ity into his articles. It was diffi- 
cult enough, as the agent po’nted 
out, to advertise successfully good 
articles of that kind, but it was 
almost impossible to do anything 
with a mail-order campaign on 
poor articles. Add to this the fact 
that the man was a:spasmodic ad- 
vertiser and we have the secret 
of that failure. Investigation 
would have disclosed the hope- 
lessness of it. 


_Note:—The next article of this series 
will deal with alleged “advertising fail- 
ures” really due to premature cam- 
paigns. 

ee ae nee 

Charles M. Schwab, the steel mag- 
nate, will be the guest of honor and 
principal speaker at a banquet of the 
Detroit Adcraft Club on February 25. 


The plant of the Seattle, Wash., 
Times was destroyed February 13 by 
fire, the reported loss being $650,000. — 
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GUIDING POINTS IN THE 
SELECTION OF A TRADE 
_ NAME 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOURCES FROM 
WHICH SOME SUCCESSFUL TRADE 
NAMES HAVE BEEN DERIVED—WHY 
IMITATIVE NAMES MUST BE WEAK 


By R. M, Sterrett, M. D. 
Lately with the Postum Cereal Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

What considerations enter into 
devising a good trade-name? 

ready-made recipe for secur- 
ing profitable trade-names will be 
found, when the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow is found. To 
be sure, some advertisers seem to 
have followed a rule—a pinch of 
‘ola,” a dash of “sco” or an imi- 
tative flavoring of Uneeda or Ko- 
dak. Sheen-like trade-names, fol- 
lowing some real leader, have 
passed by the score through the 
pages of newspapers and maga- 
zines. But many of these pattern- 
made trade-names have disap- 
peared, often doubtless because of 
the lack of distinctiveness which 
invariably follows adaptation or 
appropriation. 

But there are certain lines of 
search which may be carried on. 
Specific methods of conducting the 
hunt may be recommended. To 
the end of suggesting these, I will 
examine and attempt to classify 
good trade-names that have done 
well for various concerns. 

I need not emphasize that a 
trade-name, having secured your 
own endorsement, must run the 
gauntlet of the examiners at 
Washington. <A _ recent booklet 
published by Munn & Co., New 
York. says: “The number of re- 
jected applications (for registra- 
tion of trade-marks) is very large. 
Under the law of 1905, the total 
number of applications. up to 
May, 1912, was 62,500. The total 
number of registrations under the 
law is around 42,000. This means 
that more than 20,000 applications 
have been rejected in seven years.” 

This would seem to indicate the 
want of a workable rule, system 
or method—or all three—whereby 
one can invent or select a suitable 
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trade-name—not only for the best 
descriptive use of the article 
which is to bear it, but one which 
is fairly qualified, even, to meet 
the requirements of registration 
as a “trade-mark.” Yet the fact 
that so large-a number as 42,000 
trade-marks have been accepted 
by the Patent Office and are now 
under its protection indicates that, 
from so large a_ generalization 
something specific in the way of a 
definite classification may be made, 
leading to some method or rule 
by which trade-names have been 
evolved. A review will tend to 
make future similar work intel- 
ligible and less haphazard. 

For convenience I have grouped 
some successful trade-names into 
several classes, as follows: 


Ciass 1—Names derived from 
the classic languages in reg- 
ular use in scientific literature 
and laboratories—Latin and 
Greek—following, more or 
less. the rules of etymology 
in the formation of the new 
words. 


Under this heading I would 
place “Sapolio,” “Cuticura,” “Di- 
oxogen,” “Sanatogen,” “Oxydon- 
or,” “Vinol,” “Calox,” “Murafres- 
co.” “Dictaphone,” etc. 

Many proprietary medicines 
with trade-names come under this 
heading, being derived from the 
Latin or Greek (or in the case of 
hybrids, from both), usually by 
men of scientific education and 
training in medicine, chemistry or 
pharmacy. 

The first trade-name in this 
class submitted. is one of the old- 
est in use—‘“Sapolio.” It was 
coined by a physician, I under- 
stand, about thirty-five years ago 
and is an excellent example of a 
correctly derived trade-name for 
a specific and apparent application 
to the article for which it was in- 
vented—an article to take the 
place of ordinary soap. The word 
is directly derived from Latin— 
“sapo” meaning soap. and “olio,” 
a modification (for euphonious 
ending) of the Latin “oleum,” 
meaning “oil.” The name is easy 
of pronunciation and, being orig- 
inal, and in other ways complying 
with the requirements of the U. 
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When you have machinery 
to sell, remember this— 


No man pays $4.00 a year for the AMERICAN 
MACHINIST for fun. 


There’s a goal in sight—improvement in shop or product—and 
for this the AMERICAN MACHINIST is read by the Pro- 
gressive. 

What tool do you make to help them ? 

The business of the paper is to show how to make machinery 
better, faster or cheaper. It’s specialized—never wanders nor 
zigzags—keeps always to that straight line in text and adver- 
tising. 
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If you “belong”’ it will pay to get into its columns. 


It’s been 35 years in the making. Now it’s an institution in its 
field. It’s published weekly here, an English edition weekly in 
London, a German edition in the 
German language weekly in Berlin. 





HE five _ great 
quality circulation 
engineering weeklies 


= = yoo Publish Ask any machine tool builder what he 
ee thinks of the AMERICAN MACHIN- 

® IST. Better, look at its advertising— 
the combined opinion of the world’s 
greatest manufacturers of machinery 
and shop equipment. 


That circulation and distribution will 
make a world’s market for you. 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ing and Metallurgy. Cir- Your product might well get its share 








The Standard Paper_of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 20,500. 


American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 26,500. 


Power (1 880) 


Devoted _to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,500, 


Coal Age (19/1) 

Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 11,000, 














culation 0 of the business. 
Engineering News 
(1874) No paper on earth could exist and 


prosper for 35 years unless it paid its 
advertisers— 


And the AMERICAN MACHINIST 
now carries more business than ever be- 
fore in its history. Why? 


You know the answer. 
IF you sell machinery or equipment 
to por in any of the above fields, our 


-It-Pay’’ Department will help you 
do it a Call on it now—address 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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S. Patent Office, naturally would 
have been registerable. This is, 
in the opinion of this writer, a 
most excellent and proper trade- 
name from every point of view. 
Properly derived with its parent- 
age “on both sides” of one and the 
Same “race,” it needs no defense 
on that score. Having the same 
initial as our word “soap,” which 
it was to represent or supplant, 
and with the euphonious ending 
so easy to roll under the tongue, 
the people naturally took it up 
and, although the great mass of 
consumers may never have known 
of its “classic” pedigree (nor 
cared a copper) it soon became as 
it now is a _ household word 
throughout the land where trade- 
names flourish as the green bay 
tree. 

“Cuticura,” is also legitimate as 
far as its pedigree is concerned, 
being derived from two Latin 
words, “cutis,” the skin, and “cur- 
are,” to cure. “Dioxogen” is an- 
other good and well-derived trade- 
name. It indicates, in one word, 
the meaning and also names, for 
general use, “hydrogen di-oxide,” 
more frequently styled “peroxide 
of hydrogen.” The trade-name 
“Dioxogen,” with its allowable 
modified spelling, simply provides 
a convenient name for a germ- 
destroyer. “Sanatogen” is anoth- 
er derivative from the classical 
languages, but this word is a hy- 
brid. “Sanatogen,” from the re- 
ports on all sides, has become a 
welcome addition to our list of 
trade-names. This word is, as be- 
fore stated, a hybrid—derived, 
first half, from Latin, the latter 
half from Greek. It is well to re- 
member in this connection, how- 
ever, that, while scholars abhor 
the cross-breeds in our language, 
nevertheless there are instances 
where this very procedure- has 
brought forth some very strong 
and effective trade-names—espe- 
cially from an advertising view- 
point. “Sanat” is derived from 
the Latin “sanitas,” health or 
soundness. The final “gen,” 
linked to the first half of the new 
word by the well-sounding ‘‘o,” 
is from the Greek, signifying to 
generate or produce. The word, 


then, stands for “health-genera- 


tor.” The main drawback is the 
three ways the word can be pro- 
nounced—and is pronounced: first, 


properly ‘sanat-o-gen” ; second, 
“sana-togen” (the “g” soft); or 
third, the same as the last with 
the “g” hard. 


This brings us to the principle 
that the best trade-name, among 
other qualities, is easy of pro- 
nunciation and is on-mispro- 
nouncible. Few would mispro- 
nounce “sapolio,” or “cuticura.” 

“Qxydonor” is another hybrid 
(but shouid be effective), the first 
half of the word being Greek, the 
latter, Latin. Its meaning is quite 
clear, however—a “giver of oxy- 
gen.” “Vinol” means “wine-oil” ; 
“Calox” a combination of lime 
(calcium) and oxygen; “Mura- 
fresco,” a fanciful but correct 
term for an article for use in fres- 
coing walls. 

“Dictaphone” is one of those 
hybrids (Latin-Greek) derivatives 
mentioned above, where, for good 
reasons, the cross-breed is more 
useful and effective than, perhaps, 
any other combination might have 
been. “Dicta” is derived from 
Latin “dictum,” a word; “phone,” 
as most people well know, has to 
do with “sound,” even if all do 
not know that it is derived from 
the Greek. The unique value oi 
the word “Dictaphone” lies in its 
timeliness and intimate association 
in the minds of the people of to- 
day, who are familiar with the 
words “dictation” and ‘“phono- 
graph.” The Dictaphone, outside 
of its classical antecedents, really 
means something like “dictate by 
phone.” Hence, it names the ar- 
ticle, the machine, and also the 
function of the machine! It is 
needless to add that, in such cir- 
cumstances, the present writer is 
in full accord with, and fully en- 
dorses, for advertising purposes, 
“hybrids” whose application to the 
requirements of modern commer- 
cial nomenclature come so fully 
up to the mark as “dictaphone.” 


Crass IIl.—Trade-names com- 
pounded of common English 
words (sometimes -with rea- 
sonably modified spelling— 
contraction, etc.) 


Under this heading I would 
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place “Grape-Nuts,” “Gold Dust,” 
“Snow Boy,” etc. ¢ 
During my six years’ service in 
the publicity and scientific depart- 
ments of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, I had several opportunities 
to defend the compound word, or 
trade-name, “Grape-Nuts,” from 
various standpoints. It has been 
claimed by some critics that the 
food contains neither grapes nor 
nuts—hence, the name is mislead- 
ing. The little hyphen (more 
often omitted by the public than 
inserted) properly placed between 
“srape” and “nuts” makes all the 
difference in the world—whether 
a kind of nuts is meant, or some- 
thing different. In accordance 
with the rules of orthography, 
the hyphen produces a compound 
word, and, although it ends with 
an “s,” is really in the singular 
number. And, being a new, or 
coined compound word, for ex- 
clusive use as the trade-name of 
a new article of merchandise, it 
is, I contend, as legitimate as any 
word in the language. No one to- 
day ever thinks of any other ar- 
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ticle than the well-known food 
when the word “Grape-Nuts” is 
used. That it is a peculiarly well- 
adapted name under the circum- 
stances, is evidenced, after fifteen 
years’ service, by the fact that this 
article is still increasing its sales. 

“Gold Dust,” another trade- 
name of English formation, is 
written without the hyphen, and, 
although it really signifies the 
stuff we are all scrambling for in 
greater or less haste, its applica- 
tion to a washing powder is so 
clearly fanciful as to misltad no 
one. 


Ciass I]].—Names of fanciful 
or arbitrary formation, often 
designed to be descriptive of 
the article itself, its qualities 
and uses, or, in a few in- 
stances, of the inventor of the 
articles. 


Under this heading we would 
place “Postum,” “Kodak,” “Cris- 
co,” “Hy-Nap,” “Chiclets.” “Pian- 
ola” “Victrola” and “Grafonola.” 

“Postum” is simply the name of 
the inventor of this cereal bever- 
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age, Post, with the Latin neuter 
“ay Meee “um,” added. “Cris- 

” the name of a new product to 
take the place of animal fats in 
cooking, is fanciful and not easily 
traced to any specific source. It 
may be that it is a variant of 
“Crispo,” which I understand was 
under consideration by Procter & 
Gamble as a possible name. ‘“Lev- 
itose” was a name offered this 
firm at the time they were in the 
throes of selecting a name for 
their product. This word means 
Latin for “light” (as in levity, lev- 
tion, etc.) and “ose,” a termina- 
tion well known, as in maltose, 
dextrose, etc. “Hy-Nap” is the 
invention of a dentist used 
at first to individualize to the 
profession a preparation used 
as a “mouth-bath.” When com- 
mercialized its manufacturer per- 
ceived its special fitness as a trade- 
name, and is using it as such to 
advantage. The name is well and 
economically derived from that 
of the chemical germicide which 
is “Hy-Nap’s” principal ingredi- 
ent— hydro-naphthol. It is short. 
snanny and comes to us in good 
lineage. “Chiclets,” is merely a 
pleasant and fanciful expansion 
of the name of the gummy sub- 
stance from which this and most 
chewing gums are made—chicle. 
The remaining names submitted, 
here—the musical machines—‘*Pi- 
anola,” Victrola,” “Grafonola,” 
are easv of application and are 
true trade-names because they 
really name articles of trade, thus 
individualizing them as commer- 
cial entities. 

Finally, there are a lot of ab- 
ortive. unsymmetrical, “tramp” 
names. The misspelled word. or 
words. is a favorite device with 
these linguistic “cobblers.” 

To summarize, a good tfade- 
name should be: : 

(a) One word, if possible; 

(b) Easy of pronunciation, and 
non-mispronounceable ; 

(c) Suggest at a glance some 
quality or attribute of the article 
it individualizes ; 

d) Be original and properly 
derived whether from the classic 
or English languages; or 

(e) So fantastic and arbitrary 
as to be striking from the first, 


and with some subtle significance 
which will, in time, identify it 
permanently in the public mind. 
(“Postum,” “Kodak,” etc.) 

A good trade-name is valuable, 
furthermore, in proportion to its 
eligibility to registration in the 
Patent Office, as no one would 
think of omitting to secure what 
protection the registration of a 
trade-name as a trade-mark can 
supply. It is, therefore, worth 
while to secure competent coun- 
sel before decicing finally on a 
name for a new article just as it 
is of paramount advantage to se- 
cure the services of a competent 
patent attorney to prepare the 
papers for registration, when the 
name has been worked out and 
decided upon. 





+o+ 
‘LITERATURE” AND THE BUSI 
NESS M MAN 

T am an ordinary a Analiadon man. 

I get a whole raft of printed matter 
en my table daily. 

T look through it all and I read some. 

My time is limi ted and so I only pick 
out the “good” ones. 

How do I judge them? 

Mostly by their appearance. 

A good cover attracts me at once. 
It need not necessarily be a good pic- 
ture. 

Nice clean type is almost equally per- 
suasive. 

Harsh, glaring colors or badly printed 
stuff renels me instantly. 

Anything novel, provided it be artistic 
and in good taste, will always call mv 
attention. 

Some covers try to te!l me all that 
is ins'de. I glance at them and gen- 
erally pass on. 

If it passes this test, then the inside 
gets its share of notice 

Six-point type is my bugbear? crowd- 
ed pages my abomination. Long-winded 
phraseology puts me to sleep. Not ten 
per cent of all this mass of literature 
gets a second look—the waste-basket 
claims it for its own. 

Life isn’t long enovgh to wade 
through the interminable pages, nor has 
the subject matter been made attractive 
enough to warrant the effort. 

Once in a great while I find a piece 
worth retaining. The rest is absolutely 
wasted. It may be equally good, but 
it doesn’t look good—and so it goes 
“over the side.” 

I am an ordinary business man. 
Austen Boram. 
————¢-6- 


Edwin T. Hall is head of the pub- 
licity promotion department of the 
Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, manu 
facturers of cereals. 

Milton Berger is the new advertising 
manager of the Hargadine-McKittrick 
Dry Goods Company, St. Louis. 
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dealing with 


fractions 





Remember that old. 
jingle that runs like this ? 
“Multiplication is vexation ; 
Division is as bad, 


The rule of three doth puzzle me, 
While practise drives me mad.” 


But as for fractions— 
the division of units in 
unequal parts — they're 
the stickers. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 
Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald 
St. Louis Republic 
Philadelphia Press 
Pittsburgh Post 

New York Tribune N 
Boston Pest 


1 Madison Aveaue, New York Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
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Fractions once mastered, 
however, the science of ad- 
vertising costs is mastered 
forever. 


Let’s get down to simple 
fractions in space-buying: 


224 agate lines, costing 
$250.00, in a magazine based 
on a circulation of 160,000 
= $.001562 a reader, or six 


readers for a penny 


224 agate lines, costing 
$600.00, based on a circula- 
tion of 600,000 = $.001 a 


reader, or ten for a penny. 


224 agate lines, costing 
$777.78, in the Associated 
Sunday Magazines, with a 
circulation of 1,400,000 plus 
= $.000555 a copy, or 


twenty for a penny. 





Remember this: Profit, in 
the science of costs, is the 
excess of the selling price 
over the cost of making and 
selling,—based on a study 
of fractions. 


The Associated Sunday 
Magazines reach 1,400,000 


+ families each week. 


Washington Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Rocky Mountain News 
Buffalo Courier 
Detroit News-Tribune 
Baltimore Sun 
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One in Eleven 


Uncle Sam claims that there are 
92,000,000 people in this country. That 
means approximately 20,000,000 families 
—20,000,000 housekeepers, each ofwhom 
buys the necessities of life for a family. 


All right. Deduct the 27.8 per cent. 
whose families have incomes under $400 
a year—still there are 14,440,000 families. 
Now, cut off the one-half of 1 per cent. 
who have incomes of over $15,000 a year 
and are alleged (alleged, mind you!) to 
pay little attention to advertising—and 
still there are 14,367,780 families. 


Next, deduct the folks who don’t live in 
the twenty-one best states, from the 
standpoint of merchandising possibili- 
ties, and there are, nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, 9,770,090 families whom 
we may regard as likely prospects as 
subscribers to 


The Ladies’ World 


and Housekeeper 
“the million-power result-bringer” 
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Out of the 9,770,090 ‘‘available’’ house- 
keepers in this country, we have on our 
lists 


one in every eleven. 


Maybe you think these statistics are dry 
reading—but answer this question to 
yourself: 


What if you could somehow draw in 
one woman out of every eleven who 
pass your retailer's door and get her 
to buy your goods? 








Exhibit A can help you correlate our 
circulation to your merchandising needs. 
Ask for it if you seek to decrease sales ex- 
pense—you will be under no obligation. 


WALTER W. MANNING, Advertising Director 
THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
McCLURE BUILDING NEW YORK 
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OU couldn’t carry on your 

business without the tele- 

phone, without typewriters, 

without a filing system. You 
couldn’t keep it up-to-date if you your- 
self didn’t keep up-to-date. How do 
you do it? You watch your compet- 
itors. How do you do that? You 
read your trade paper. 

Your wife couldn’t keep her busi- 
ness up-to-date—her business of running 
a household, efficiently and economic- 
ally—if she didn’t have some way to 
watch her competitors, all over the 
country. 

F she is one of a good many hundred 
thousands, she does it by reading the most 


inspiring and most practical household trade- 
paper in America—the 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 
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WHAT THE ADVERTISER 
PAYS FOR 


WANTED: A YARDSTICK TO MEAS- 
URE QUALITY OF CIRCULATION— 
THERE IS NO “ STANDARD RATE,” 
AND RATES DO NOT INCREASE 
DIRECTLY IN PROPORTION WITH 
CIRCULATIONS—WHAT IS A FAIR 
RATE? 


By Roy W. Johnson, 


{EprrortaL Note.—The follow:ng ar- 
ticle is not based upon mere theory. 
It is based upon fact, for at least one 
New York agency is judging quality 
of circulations on the basis here laid 
down. Advertising men have prided 
themselves for a long time upon their 
position at the very head of the pro- 
cession—yet most of them have been 
buying quantity by measure and qual- 
ity on somebody’s say-so. There seems 
to be at least the germs of a workabie 
hypothesis in the notion that quality fo!- 
lows more or less closely the cost of 
production. ] 3 


When the solicitor for a publi- 
cation approaches the advertiser 
with reasons why his medium is 
entitled to a part of the appropri- 
ation, he is usually able to name 
a definite quantity of circulation. 
Quite frequently he is able to tell 
how much of it is in Kansas, or 
Oklahoma, or in any section of 
the country the advertiser may be 
interested in. Probably he can 
tell what proportion of the total 
is in cities of the first class) huw 
much in cities of 50,000 to 10,- 
000, and so on down to the rural 
districts. He has it nicely tabu- 
lated in plain figures, and it is 
easy sailing because he is deal- 
ing with defin:te, concrete facts. 

But when he comes to the qual- 
ity of his circulation, he at once 
begins to flounder. Perhaps he 
shows a bunch of letters from 
subscribers praising something the 
publication has said or done; may- 
be he produces a crop of claims 
of great results accomplished in 
some reform or other; once in a 
while he will demonstrate that ten 
per cent of the subscribers are 
doctors, two per cent are preach- 
ers, etc. Occasionally he comes 
armed with documents signed by 
subscribers themselves, in which 
confession is made as to the 
amount of salary drawn by the 
head of the house, the make of 
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bicycle ridden by the youngest 
brother and the player piano pur- 
chased by the rich uncle. This 
might be useful if there was any 
way to secure similar statements 
from all subscribers, and any 
means of insuring the truth of the 
returns, but there isn’t in all the 
various kinds of evidence pre- 
sented any reliable index as to 
the real hold the publication has 
upon all these doctors and preach- 
ers, etc. Mrs. Smith, of Smith’s 
Corners, may or may not possess 
a talking machine, but how much 
confidence has she in what this 
publication has to say? Thecol- 
umn rule which separates adver- 
tising from reading-matter has no 
magic power to transform the 
mental attitude of the person 
whose eye travels across it. 

The solicitor can give plenty 
of figures about quantity, but 
when it comes to quality he 
usually talks about percentages, or 
contents himself with oratory. 
Neither is any true index to qual- 
ity of circulation, which is a term 
inclusive not only of the kind of 
people who buy the publication, 
but of the mental attitude they 
cherish toward it. 

Yet the question as to which of 


‘two publications to patronize of- 


ten hinges upon this very ques- 
tion of the quality of the circula- 
tions, and as a rule the advertis- 
er’s only recourse is to give the 
business to the solicitor with the 
best line of talk, or to judge by 
a study of the publications them- 
selves and inquiry among other 
advertisers who use them. Now 
there is no better method of fool- 
ing one’s self than the system of 
judging the value of an advertis- 
ing medium by personal opinion 
of its contents. The man who is 
manufacturing scented soap may 
have a supreme contempt for 
“slushy love stories”; and he may 
think the editorial policy of a 
paper absolutely idiotic; but what 
he thinks about it doesn’t count. 
When it comes ‘to selling soap 
the only thing that counts is what 
its readers think about it. 

Results obtained by other ad- 
vertisers are hardly more reliable 
as a guide. A man can scarcely 
ask that information of his com- 
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petitors, and the experience of 
those in different lines of busi- 
ness may be extremely misleading. 
A medium which pulled big re- 
turns for mail-order clothing 
might fall down seriously when it 
came to sending the reader to the 
local dealer for shoes. If the pur- 
chase of advertising space is ever 
going to be put upon a basis of 
anything like pure efficiency it will 
need a better standard of meas- 
urement than that. 

What is wanted is a yardstick 
which will measure quality. We 
are requested to pay a certain 
rate for the advertising value of a 
certain publication. Is it a fair 
rate? We don’t know until we 
have measured the value it is sup- 
posed to pay for. It is like a lit- 
tle problem in geometry: here is a 
rectangle which represents the 
rate. We are to construct a rec- 
tangle to represent the advertising 
value of the publication, and if 
the two rectangles coincide (with- 
in reasonable limits, of course) it 
is a fair rate. We have got the 
base of our advertising value rec- 
tangle in the quantity of circula- 
tion, but the altitude (the quality 
of circulation) is unknown. 

Take as a specific example two 
publications. Publication A has a 
circulation of 2,000,000 and a rate 
of $8 per line. Publication B has 
a circulation of 2,000,000 and a 
rate of $5 per line. If those rates 
are fair, there must be a big dif- 
ference in the quality of the cir- 
culations—in the altitudes of the 
rectangles which represent the ad- 
vertising values. What the adver- 
tiser wants is some standard of 
measurement besides guesswork. 

He will find it, I believe, in the 
cost of production of the publica- 
tions in question—not, be it noted, 
the cost of either publication to 
its individual publisher, but the 
cost which must be met by any 
other publisher who would dupli- 
cate the publication. This quali- 
fication is necessary because an 
individual publisher might own a 
print shop and use the publication 
to take up slack in his pressroom, 
or in other ways might get out 
the paper cheaper than another 
could 
The influence a publication has 














with its readers—which is quality 
of circulation in other terms—is 
in the long run relatively propor- 
tionate to the cost of production 
of the publication, If an adver- 
tiser could get hold of a publish- 
er's annual balance-sheet he ought 
to be able to judge of the quality 
of the circulation of the publ‘ca- 
tion to a T. 

Now right here is a good place 
to stop and explain that this arti- 
cle does not maintain that the 
cost of production of a publication 
is “all there is to” the question of 
quality, or that the only thing nec- 
essary to build up quality circu- 
lation is to blow a barrel of 
money on ink, paper and sensa- 
tons. What this article does 
maintain is this: That there is 
a close relationship between the 
cost of production and quality of 
circulation, because, primarily, the 
publisher wouldn't speid the 
money unless it were necessary in 
order to get the quality. If he is 
spending it to get mere quantity, 
by giving big premiums, etc., or if 
he is spending too much to get 
business, those facts will appear 
from a study of the publication 
as outlined hereaftcr. The pub- 
lisher must take the cost of pro- 
duct’on into consideration when 
he is fixing his rates, if he wants 
to be sure of being in business 
another year, and the advertiser 
should take it into consideration 
because it is an index to the pub- 
lisher’s efforts to make the right 
kind of a paper. The cost of pro- 
duction is the cornerstone of an 
equitable advertising rate, and the 
most trustworthy guide an adver- 
tiser can have to the quality of 
circulation, which means, of 
course, that the cost of produc- 
tion is a trustworthy index to the 
fairness of an advertising rate. 

The old idea used to be (some 
advertisers cling to it even now) 
that advertising rates were based 
upon quantity of circulation only. 
If that were true there ought to 
be a standard rate for the stand- 
ard unit of measurement. In other 
words, if the number of copies 
circulated is an equitable measure 
of the value of a publication, pub 
lications circulating the same num- 
ber of copies should demand the 
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same rate, and all rates should be 
reducible to one fixed standard of 
so much per line per thousand 
copies. As a matter of fact we 
don’t find anything like a “stand- 
ard rate.’ 

The World’s Work gets four- 
fifths of a cent per line per thou- 
sand; the Saturday Evening Post 
gets two-fifths of a cent; Harper's 
Magazine gets between a cent and 
a quarter and a cent and a third; 
Woman’s World gets two-fifths of 
a cent; Vogue gets a cent and a 
third ; The Argosy gets two-fifths 
of a cent; and so on. Among 
daily newspapers, the New York 
Journal gets about one-fourteenth 
of a cent; the Boston Transcript 
gets half a cent; the Chicago Tri- 
bune gets one-sixth; the San 
Francisco Chronicle gets a quarter 
of a cent. 

So it is evident that there is no 
standard, immutable rate per line 
per thousand to which all publica- 
tions must conform. Neither is it 
true that the publisher fixes an 
arbitrary value upon the quality of 
his circulation per thousand (say, 
a value of half a cent a line) and 
proceeds to charge at that rate for 
every thousand new subscribers 
he secures. Quite the contrary, 
As the circulation increases we 
usually find the rate per line per 
thousand coming gradually down. 
Advertising rates do not increase 
in anything like the same propor- 
tion that circulations do. 

Here is a list presented at ran- 
dom, including magaz‘nes, news- 
papers, class and trade journals, 
showing the relative rates of in- 
crease of advert'sing rates and 
circulations covering a period of 
ten years, taken from the pub- 
lishers’ own statements: 

Circula- Adv. 
tion in- rate in- 


Name of paper 
creased creased 


Jo To 
The Automobile.........4.+ 500 100 
Topeka, Kan., Capital...... 306 66% 
Lippincott’ De Sivaksovedcune 25 None 
ee | Peter rere 564 500 
NS See eer 200 100 
Christian Herald (6 yrs.).. 51 26 
Interstate Grocer........+. 275 48675 
Arkansas a peersnng SSR er 300 40 
American Exporter........ 120 33 
Cleveland Plain Dodie (6 
WMI 66s 665 1b dee Awe 64 380 


It is quite true that the ratios 
between the increase of circula- 
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The Mardi Gras Consumer 
Crop is Ripe and Ready 


It is bigger than the Christmas 
harvest. Many people traveled 
many miles to spend their money 
in New Orleans, and the suburban 
population brought it “wholesale.” 


In return New Orleans gave 
them the “time of their life,” the 
unique and famous Mardi Gras. 


To sluice some of this money 
your way, the 


New Orleans Item 


suggests that NOW is the time to 
start or to intensify your adver- 
tising here. 


Nor should this “NOW” be 
with the counterfeit 
“NOW” of the solicitor who 
merely wants your business be- 
fore some one else can snatch it 
away. You will admit this in the 
light of the above facts. 

Here are a few more data for your 
consideration in selecting the best medi- 


| um for the purpose: 





The NEW ORLEANS ITEM has a 
daily average circulation of more than 
45,000, 50% more than the nearest con- 
temporary and 100% more than the next 
local paper. 


The NEW ORLEANS ITEM during 
1912 gained 50% of the total increase 
in local advertising—and local merchants 
know ‘“‘which way the shopping wind 
blows.” 

The NEW ORLEANS ITEM has al- 
ways stood for open circulation books— 
long before the lash of the law stepped 
in to disclose the figures of the other 
local papers. 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere, 
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tions and the increase of rates are 
not constant. That is because 
there is so much variation in the 
increases of mechanical costs, edi- 
torial costs, etc., as between one 
publication and another. For ex- 
ample, one paper, the Portland, 
Me., Express, reports an increase 
of 75 per cent in the advertising 
rates and an increase of but 60 
per cent in circulation. But upon 
further examination we find that 
the paper’s art department costs 
186 per cent more than ten years 
ago, its editorial costs have in- 
creased 216 per cent, mechanical 
costs 143 per cent, rent 198 per 
cent, and business department 305 
per cent. Yet if the advertising 
rates were based on the circula- 
tion a 60 per cent raise would be 
the utmost limit. 


CHARGE FOR QUALITY 


That is exactly where the cost 
of production comes in. The pub- 
lisher must add enough to his ad- 
vertising rates to cover any in- 
creased expenditure which he 
makes for the purpose of increas- 
ing the quality of his circulation, 
and the advertiser who wants that 
quality must be willing to pay for 
it. If the advertiser is to conside 
himself well posted he cannot ig- 
nore the subject of cost of pro- 
duction. : 

This installment of the article is 
long enough, and I am forced to 
leave the practical application of 
the subject over until next week. 
There are some very definite facts 
which can be ascertained by com- 
paring publications in the light of 
what it cost to produce them, and 
in the relationship which var ous 
items in the cost bear to one an- 
other. For example, the relation 
between editorial cost and the cost 
to get circulation has a definite 
bearing upon quality. The publi- 
cation which is giving a parlor 
rug and a banquet lamp and a set 
of lace curtains to subscription 
solicitors (not to subscr’bers, dear 
me, no!) while filling its edito- 
rial columns with cheap “depart- 
ment” stuff and reprint, isn’t get- 
ting qual'ty, no matter how hard 
the solicitor may claim it. 

(To be continued) 


BENJAMIN BRISCOE INVADES 
FRANCE 


Benjamin Briscoe, formerly pres dent 
of the U. Motor Co., has opened a 
factory at Billancourt, the home of 
Renault and the heart of the French 
automobile manufacturing district, and 
also has registered a company under 
the title Briscoe Fréres. The New York 
Journal of Commerce reports that it 1s 
understood that this factory-—the first 
American automobile factory to be es 
tablished in France—is at work on the 
production of a new car to be placed 
on the American market in amp’e time 
for the 1914 season. 

“All the leading American factories, ’ 
explained Mr. Briscoe in a statement, 
“spend thousands of dollars annually in 
sending ther engineers abroad in order 
to pick up ideas and watch the trend ot 
design. As the result of this work, im 
provements are worked into the cars to 
the benefit of the users. Those visits 
are considered worth while, although 
the visitor has to stand on the outside 
looking in and cannot always get as 
clear a view or as good a knowledge as 
he would desire. As I had the unique 
advantage of beng free of any ties, 
decided to get on the inside and bu/‘!d 
my new car with the advantage of the 
jatest inside European experience. At 
any French factory they have American 
engineers—they know everything that 1s 
worth knowing on American practice. 
Working side by side with them are 
European experts, men who have been 
and are still attached to the lead.ng 
European factories. European engi- 
neers have time to experiment and in- 
vent.” ° 





te. ——— 

BIRMINGHAM NEWS BURNED 

OUT 

On the morning of February 11 the 
plant of the Birmingham, Ala., News 
was badly damaged by fire, the rear of 
the building containing the stereotyping, 
mailing and te!egrapher’s rooms, as well 
as the library, being destroyed. The 
Age-Herald and the Ledger turned over 
their plants to the News and its edi- 
tions were issued according to regular 
schedule. 

—_—_———+oo 


BOSTON’S PUBLICITY BUILDING 

Plans have been about completed for 
Boston’s publicity building, which will 
occupy the site of the old Broomfield 
church. As now planned the new build- 
ing will be eight stories high and cost 
about $700,000. The Pilgrim Publicity 
Association expects to make its home in 
the new building. 

—_——+or—_—_ 

A. Waterman has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Hartford Suspen 
sion Company, Jersey City, N. J. It is 
understood that no successor will be ap- 
pointed. 





Advertising Counsellor: “I haven’t 
lost a client yet.” 
Friend: , “Oh, you'll get an account 


some day.’ 








eran imagenes” 
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A SERIES OF QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE CHALLENGE THAT “ADVER.- 
TISING SPACE IS SELDOM BOUGHT WITH SUFFICIENT DISCRIMINATION” 


1, 4s the magazine an established institution? 

2, Does it fill a real need, or is it merely a money-making enterprise? 

3, Who are the publishers? What is their aim? 

4, Who are the readers? Why do they subscribe? What do they pay? 
What kinds of advertising in the magazine are profitable? 

6. What is the rate, and how much circulation does the rate buy? 











5. What kinds of adver- 
tising in the magazine 
are profitable? 





High grade advertising pays best in 
THE ATLANTIC. Household goods, 
building materials, pianos, books, auto- 
mobiles, typewriters, insurance and 
financial advertisements are among those 
which appeal to ATLANTIC readers. 
They are paying $4 for a magazine of 
good reading and they demand full value 
from advertiser as well as editor. 





en 


ATLANTIC subscribers have a sense 
of value, good taste, adequate purchasing 
power and a strong feeling of loyalty to 
the magazine. Their trade is valuable 
and the local dealer is always anxious to 
meet their demands. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Walter C. Kimball, Inc. 
Advertising Managers 
aioe J, Peabody, Western Mgr. Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Mér. 


W. Washington St. 1 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York 
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We know a manufacturer who in 
seven years has grown from one tiny 
room to three tremendous lofts. 


This manufacturer has never employed a sin- 
gle salesman, and his goods have never been 
shown “on the road.” 


What, then, was the trade-building power that 
developed and expanded his business from one 
tiny room to three tremendous lofts? 


It Was Trade Paper Advertising 





Starting with eighth page spaces in the Dry 
Goods Economist, this advertiser soon grew 
to quarter pages, to half pages, to whole pages 
—and even to double pages. 


He is now the predominating manufacturer in his 
line. 


This instance is NOT cited as an argument against 
salesmen, but certainly as an argument for trade paper 
advertising. 


Anyone is at perfect liberty to speculate as to how 
much greater the business would be today IF a 
competent force of salesmen had been employed in 
conjunction with the trade paper advertising. But 
in this instance we are steering clear of “ifs” and 
merely stating facts as they are. 


Maybe we can show you a way to build and expand 
your trade by a similar use of consistent advertising 
in the Dry Goods Economist. 


Dry Goods Economist 
231 West 39th St., New York 
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TYPE STYLES FOR NOVEL 
AND FORCEFUL EFFECTS 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE USE OF 
FACES NOT OFTEN SEEN— 
‘‘sTUNTS ’ WHICH ARE POSSIBLE 
WITH A FEW SERIES ANY TYPE 
FOUNDER CAN SUPPLY 





By Gilbert P. Farrar. 

A few years ago nearly every 
type case in a printing office con- 
tained a different face of type. 
The more fancy were these types, 
the more often were they used. 

Simplicity in type styles, as well 
as type faces in series and “fami- 
lies,” is very young in printerdom. 
And it might be said that the ad- 
men of America are responsible 
to a large extent for this change. 

Even with all the plain, forceful 
taces the ad-man could sometimes 
use one of the more modern fancy 
faces to pull off a real “stunt.” 

Many times have I had ad-men 
ask me if a certain line of type 
was drawn. And when they dis- 
covered that it was type they 
would ask, “Why can’t we get 
something like that?” 


SOBER KINGS 
Beautiful blouse 


HISTRIONIC B 
Bestowed Comp 


FOSTER 


BURNISHED HE 
Stupendous Contr 


CHELTBNHAM NINE 


HAINIDSOMIE IKIN 
Grand Merchandh 


CHELTBENHAM OUTLINE 


FIG. 1—FOUR DISPLAY FACES GOOD FOR 
SPECIAL USES 
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They can get it. If the paper 
or printer hasn’t what they want 
it can be bought direct from the 
type foundry. The idea is to know 
what is wanted. Many advertis- 
ers buy an entire series of a char- 
acteristic type face for exclusive 
use on their ads, quite a few have 
said that they considered the 
money well spent. 

An ad with the display lines in 
an entirely different face of type 
from any other used in the paper 
is certainly sure of an increased 
attention. 


CONSIDERED LO 


Prominent Longshor 


BOLD PEN PRINT 


MINING EN 
Unpretentiou 


comstocK 





‘COUNCILMEN 


Champion Ame 


ROYCROFT TINTED 


NINE Playe 


CURTIS PosT 


FIG, 2—DISTINCTIVE TYPES THAT SHOULD 
BE USED WITH EXTREME CARE 


Why couldn’t one of the outline 
faces shown in Fig. 1 be used for 
the trade-name or trade-mark of 
a company wherever the trade- 
mark or name is used? These 
faces are not too general for this 
plan to fail in cumulative value. 

And certainly these faces would 
be more readable than some of the 
present-day “wonderful” drawn 
trade-marks. The Foster is shown 
in this Fig. 1 to demonstrate how 
the Foster and the Webb work 
together in two-color printed mat- 
ter. 





BOP 
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Having Diqnificdani 
Displaving Marvelo 


CASLON TEXT 


Oklahoma Farmers 
Artillery Lieutenant 


FLEmisH TExT 


Insurance Company 
Diplomats Honored 


CLOI\STER TEXT 


Constitution Saved 
Rightly Bisreyards 


ENGRAVER’s OLD ENGLISH 


Giuen HFauorah 
Arsirahle Stati 


ENGRAVER's OLD ENGLISH BoLD 
Fic. 3—EFFECTIVE IF USED SPARINGLY 


By first printing a line of Fos- 
ter in the bright color form and 
then printing over this same line 
in the dark color with the Webb 
type, we can obtain a three-color 
effect. This is due to the fact 
that a bright color so closely sur- 
rounded with a dark color will ap- 
pear brighter to the eye than the 
remainder of the color used on 
the other parts of the same job. 

The Cheltenham outline can be 
used with the much-used Chelten- 
ham Bold to produce the” same 
effect. 

The fine center line on the Chel- 
tenham Inline makes this face 


softer in weight than the Chelten- 
ham Bold. ; 

The Bold Pen Print shown in 
Fig. 2 is a good face for distinct- 
iveness. It resembles a style of 
pen lettering that is very novel 
and easily read. 

While they are distinctive, the 
Comstock, the Roycroft Tinted 
and the Curtiss Post shown in 
Fig. 2 should be avoided as much 
as possible. The edges and lines 
of these faces are easily mashed 
in handling and are seldom satis- 
factory in appearance after a few 
trips to the press. 

Everybody does not realize that 
there are so many different names 
for five faces of type so much 
alike as the Old English shown in 
Fig. 3. However, each face has 
some features entirely different 
from the others. Look them over 
again. How about a few words 
of one of these for a trade-mark 
or trade-name? But keep away 
from it for long headings or body 
matter. 

There is beauty, dignity, and 
distinctiveness to the Old Eng- 
lish Text faces, but not when this 
style is used for body matter as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

This exhibit is absolutely pain- 
ful to the eye. All capitals of this 
type have been used for a display 
line. Imagine a line of caps of 
this face! What chance has it to 
be read? 

All of the type styles mentioned 
above are made in series, as ex- 
plained in a previous article. 

Many an ad-man will recall hav- 
ing seen a nicely worded an- 
nouncement or invitation written 
separate as lines and set in sepa- 
rate lines, but set in either an 
Old Style type or a display series. 

What’s the result? It doesn’t 
look like an announcement to the 
average reader. Why not use a 
type similar to the one shown in 
Fig. 5? 

There are many other faces of 


Gulda Thomas announces her Annual Fall Opening Week, Oct. Zh to 1200, 
at tobich time she will be glad to. pergonallp receive callerg at her Salon, 11 West 3sth 
Street, Pew Bork, and demonstrate ber varioug original methods of treating true personal 
beautp. Special prices for preparations will prevail during the week and visitors twill be 


presented with daintp soubenirs. 


Dogue readers are cordiallp invited. 


FIG. 4—SHOWING HOW A TYPE OF BEAUTY AND DIGNITY BECOMES PAINFUL IN 
EFFECT IF USED IN BODY MATTER 
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Why Use Farm Papers 





BECAUSE, they reach more of the people who do their own buying, reaching 
the man who buys your goods personally, than any other class of publications. 

BECAUSE, they are read more carefully and hold the confidence of the reader 
to a greater extent, than any other papers published. 

BECAUSE, all the members of the family take an interest in their favorite 
farm paper—the farmer himself, the farmer’s wife, his children. Ask any farmer 
who has made a success and he will tell you that this is so. 

Well, then, it’s simply a matter of selecting the right kind of farm papers, 
as there is a difference and it is a big difference, too, in farm papers. One class 
is published solely to make money out of the advertising carried. If they could 
get along without any editorial matter they would do it. 

They invariably talk about big circulation. The other is published for the 
reader. They study with him and help him solve the problems he must solve to 
be successful; and they do reach the successful, prosperous farmer. A leading 
example of this class is 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


‘Good Farming — Clear Thinking — Right Living’’ 
A Weekly Journal for Western Farmers 


It bases its claim for the advertiser’s business on its real worth as a farm paper. 

It’s published for its readers and they recognize this fact. They look to 
Wallaces’ Farmer each week in the year because they know they will get valuable 
information in each issue. They pay cash‘in advance for WajJlaces’ Farmer. They 
can’t get it unless they do. 

It is the only Iowa and one of the few farm papers published which has 
built up its circulation in this way. It doesn’t send out a lot of free copies of 
the paper and try to make the advertiser foot the bill. It has real circulation, 
and inquiries therefore mean the maximum of benefit at the minimum of cost. 

No farm paper published has carried more good paid advertising than 
Wallaces’ Farmer. It is given first place among farm papers by advertisers who 
know. It’s the kind of a medium they want—the kind that proves most profitable. 

The paper tells its own story, Ask for a copy of it—look it over carefully 
and you will readily recognize its worth. 

It’s worth your while to investigate farm papers such as Wallaces’ Farmer. 
It’s worth your while to read them. Address 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Wallaces’ Farmer Building 
1101-1117 Walnut Street Des Moines, Iowa 


Eastern Representatives 
WALLACE C, RICHARDSON 
Incorporated 
41 Park Row, Old Times Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representatives 
GEORGE W. HERBERT 
Incorporated 
600-601 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 








ing Gothic type, 
such as_ the 
Blain Series, 
the Mitchell 
Series, and also 
the lighter face 
Copperplate 
Gothic, and 
also the Cop- 
perplate Goth- 
ic Condensed. 
Any of these 
selections will 
produce the de- 
sired result 
and give the 
appearance of an announcement 
or an invitation. 

Most of the letterheads and sta- 
tionery of dignity use this Lining 
Gothic style of type; sometimes 
the Old English Text types are 
used for one line of display on 
such work. 

A special letter or message in 
an ad will usually be more im- 
pressive if set in typewriter type. 


this style Lin- 
| 
| 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE IRs OF 
MARKTON, BUCKRAND & COMPANY 
MINING ENGINEERS 
WISH TO INFORM THEIR MANY CUSTOMERS THAT THEY HAVE 


ASSOCIATED WITH THEM IN THE CAPACITY OF 
MASTER DRAUGHTSMAN 


MR. EDGAR MURTENS 


WHO WILL DIRECT THE DRAUGHTING DEPARTMENT AT 
THE OFFICES OF THIS COMPANY 


No. 2345 MONTGOMERY STREET 
HUDSON, N. J 


| personal touch 
about this style 
| of type when 
| used in an ad. 
| And type- 
| writer type can 
| be had in 6 
| point, 8 point. 

10 point and 12 
| point—12 point 

being the size 
| actually used on 

the machines. 
| Surely with so 





— many sizes to 


FIG. 5—LINING GOTHIC PUT TO GOOD USE be had, the 


plan can be 
used on most ads one comes upon. 
The Remington style of type- 
writer type shown in Fig. 6 is 
very widely used, while the Oliver 
Elite style, shown also in Fig. 6 
is more compact and is very use- 
ful where there is an unusually 
long letter. 
There are many more styles of 
this typewriter type and the most 
of it will be found equally service- 


Over 1500 salesmen's names were received from a 
long list of jobbers who realized tnat our activity and 


push dirscted 
all their 


toward their salesmen are a big voost for 
line. Anything that warms up the salesman 


makes sales fatter for his house. 


That's why we're enclosing our first bulletin to 
salesmen now being sent to those firms who have sent 
lists. This bulletin is named 


REWVIINGTON 


To be entitled to a place on the Honor Roll, a bank must 


have a surplus which equals or exceeds its capital. 


The surplus 


of The Mechanics Bank is now $305,723.61 while its capital is 


$300,000. 


This fact emphasizes the strength and security of The 
Mechanics Bank as a depository for your funds. 


Each month shows a gain in the amount entrusted to our 


safeekeeping. 


On October 1st our deposits. were $1,872,651.00. 


During the month of Septem¥er alone we opened 117 new accounts. 


EmTte 


FIG. 6—EXAMPLES OF TYPEWRITER TYPE THAT SHOULD BE USED JUDICIOUSLY 


Sometimes the entire letter is re- 
produced in line-cut form. 

But there is nothing to prevent 
a paragraph of a letter being set 
in typewriter type and put in as a 
paragraph of the ad. There is a 


able. Oliver Printype is also made 
in the typewriter style of type, but 
is rarely used. This type is a 
cross between real old style let- 
ters and the letter of a _ type- 
writer. 
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ROTHSCHILD EFFICIENCY 


The question how the Rothschild 
house could do all that it has done in so 
short a time has assuredly occupied the 
attention of many a business man and 
politician. Possibly, however, it is not 
so difficult to give an answer as is gen- 
erally believed. Any one who disre- 
gards chance gains and realizes that in 
all large operations success depends, 
not only on seizing and using the fa- 
vorable moment, but still more on a 
strict adhesion to certain fundamental 
principles, will easily see that there were 
two maxims in particular of which 
this house never lost sight, and to which, 
apart from its shrewd conduct of busi- 
ness and taking advantage of favorable 
opportunities, it owes the greater part 
of its actual prosperity. 

The first of these principles was the 
determination of the five brothers to 
conduct the whole of their business in 
constant co-operation. That was the 
dying command of their father. If they 
have prospered, it is because they have 
been absolutely faithful to this rule. 
After the death of the father every 
offer, no matter whence it came, was 
discussed by them collectively; every 
operation of the least importance was 
carried out according to an agreed plan, 
and by their joint exertions, and they 
all shared equally in the profit. No 
matter how great the distance was be- 
tween their centers—Frankfurt, Vienna, 
London, Paris and Naples—it never in- 
terfered with their common understand- 
ing. In fact, it had the additional ad- 
vantage that each of them could be per- 
fectly acquainted with the situation in 
his own part of Europe and assist more 
effectively in carrying out the business 
undertaken by the whole house. : 

The other principle they kept in mind 
was, not to strain after an excessive 
profit in any operation, to impose defi- 
nite limits on all they undertook, and, 
so far as human foresight and prudence 
could achieve it, leave nothing to chance. 
—Friedrich von Gentz. 


a 
A MUCH LABELED BOTTLE 





Some one has kindly mailed us an 
empty bottle. No letter accompanied 
the bottle but, judging from its ap- 
pearance, it needed no explanation. It 
started out as a_ self-respecting flat 
whisky bottle and having been emptied 
commenced to make a tour of the drug 
stores in Canada and America. Its 
itinerary is as marked as the historical 
Gladstone bag, for label upon label 
stuck on its side and face state em- 
phatically that it has ‘held ‘Methylated 
Spirit”? and “Wood Alcohol,” supplied 
by at least twenty-four careful drug- 
gists. Is comment necessary? Shall 
we tell the name of the druggist in 
Vancouver who last filled that bottle 
and triumphantly overshadowed all the 
other labels? Should it not be a crim- 
inal offense to paste one label over an- 
other?—British Columbia Pharmaceuti- 
cal Record. 

een ee ee 

The regular spring meeting of the 
hoard of directors of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association will be held at The 
Breakers Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla., on 
March 11 and 12, 1913. 


























If you want your 
letterheads to have 
the same quality 
and feel as Old 
Hampshire Bond, 
you must get them 
with the Old Hamp- 
shire water mark. 
Specify it on your 
next order for sta- 
tionery. 

You will enjoy looking through 
the Old Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens It shows a wide 
selection of ideal letterheads 
and business forms. You are 
sure to find one style of printing, 
lithographing, or engraving. on 
white or one of the fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire Bond 


that will appeal to you. Ask us 
for it on your present letterhead. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper 
exclusively. 
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MOSES HAS NO QUARREL 
BULK” 


WITH “ 


IN FACT, HE HAS HIGH ESTEEM 
FOR LARGE CIRCULATION WHEN 
IT IS LARGE BECAUSE THERE'S A 
GOOD REASON 





By Bert M. Moses, 
Of the Omega Chemical Company, New 
York, 


Neighbors and fellow taxpay- 
ers, it is mighty hard to put words 
together so that you can plainly 
express the thought that is crying 
for utterance. 

Anyhow, it seems that every 
time I employ the English lan- 
guage to say something, I suc- 
ceed only in saying the very 
thing I didn’t want to say at a: 

A little while ago I composed a 
piece about the modern craze for 
bulk in everything, particularly 
in the matter of circulation, and 
Printers’ INK printed it. 

And now my classmate and 
chum, Brother Aulsbrook, rises 
and says things that make me 
look like a package of benzoate 
of soda at a pure food conven- 
tion. 

He says that bulk circulation, 
as represented by the Saturday 
Evening Post, the New York 
Journal .and the New York 
World, is just about the best 
thing to be encountered along the 
advertising turnpike. 

I agree with him absolutely, 
and if there are plenty of “sorts,” 
I wish the printer would put this 
in Caps. 

The Saturday Evening Post. 
the Journal and the World have 
built up great circulations by hir- 
ing the highest-priced and best 
writers that can be hired, and the 
people who read those papers do 
so because they enjoy reading 
them. 

I have used a good deal “of 
space in both the Hearst and Pu- 
litzer papers, and they have stim- 
ulated my business in a most grat- 
ifying way. 

I know a lot of people who 
have found the Saturday Evening 


Post a splendid advertising me- 
dium, and some who believe it is 
just about the best thing of the 
sort that ever was. 





What I wanted to say before, 
and what I want to say now, is 
this: 

A very great evil in the pub- 
lishing business is the mad crav- 
ing for bulk, regardless of how 
it is secured. 

The kind of bulk that does not 
measure twelve inches to the foot 
is the kind secured by methods 
as follows, to-w't, viz.: 

3y giving away egg-beaters and 
ear-picks to the good ladies. 

By giving away cuspidors and 
corkscrews to the gallant gents. 

By giving away bean-bags to 
little Toodles and pop-guns to 
little Teddy. 

3y sending around cr pples and 
epileptics to get subscriptions 
through sympathy. 

By voting contests to decide 
whether the teacher of the A 
class or the teacher of the boys’ 
grammar div‘sion will “nail” the 
young preacher whom the last 
conference sent to town. 

Also bulk circulation that is 
created by affidavit, and bulk cir- 
culation that exists only in the 
imagination, and bulk circulation 
secured in any way except by 
printing a good paper. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you think 
I have stated the case a little 
plainer than I did before, I hope 
you will print this, but if I am get- 
ting in worse, for goodness’ sake 
cast these words into the kind of 
darkness that is often referred to 
as Stygian. 


++ —-—— 
ANGELUS ACCOUNT GOES TO 


NOLLEY 


The account of Wilcox & White, 
Meriden, Conn., makers of the Angelus 
Piano Player, has been transferred from 
the Frank Presbrey Company to_ the 
Nolley Advertis'ng Agency, of Baltt- 
more, which has a branch in New York. 

+ e+-——___ 


BRIGGS COMPANY INCORPO. 
RATES 





The A. M. Briggs Company, poster 
advertising, was recently incorporated 
at Cleveland. The company is the 
Cleveland soliciting representative of the 
Poster Advertising Association. Among 
the incorporators are A. M. Briggs, EI- 
liott Bright, L. G. Reese, W. G. Resch 
and H. H. Wilcox. 


The Advertising Men’s Club of Cleve- 
land has changed its name to “The Pub- 
licity Association of Cleveland.” 
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The Zoening Posl 


NEW YORK 


will bear watching 
by wide-awake 
advertisers during 1913 


The value of specialization 
applies equally well to the 
individual and periodical 


The New York Evening Post has been edited 
and printed for appreciative readers every 
week day for 112 years. Its advertising col- 
umns have always been consistently remun- 
erative to advertisers of high-class commodi- 
ties who have understood its clientele. With 


Che Zoening Post 


NEW YORK 


SATURDAY MAGAZINE 


added -to its every Saturday edition, The 
Evening Post of New York is increasing its ad- 
vertising opportunity, widening its advertising 
field. Watch the New York Evening Post 
from now on, size your opportunity and seize it. 


Price Saturday 5c. Can't be bought separately 
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In the City’s Midst or— 


Diamond 


SAFETY 


TREAD 
NYY \ 
SQ ©@ 


If you want to reach the automobilist you can take 
the vantage point—the point he must pass—and 


The 0.J.-Gude-Co.N.Y 
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On the Broad Highway 
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there place an attractive advertisement that he 
must see. 


Just as the brilliant “Diamond Tires” Electric dis- 
play dominates Broadway at 46th Street—the 
gateway of “Automobile Row’ —and the 
‘“Mobiloils’”’ bulletins are oft-recurring landmarks 
along the ‘“‘Ideal Tour” of New England, the 


most popular touring route in America. 


We have a showing available now of particular in- 
terest to any automobile advertiser interested in 
covering New York and vicinity—the greatest 
automobile centre in the country. Full particu- 
lars at your request. 


Broadway, 22nd Street 
and Fifth Avenue 
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“Service Satisfaction” 


Picture San Francisco’s future. 
With her Fair, Nineteen Fifteen! 
Look today and see her pictured 
More than fair, by J. Chas. Green; 
Fairest, squarest Outdoor Service 
East or West, you’ve ever seen; 
Puts his heart in paint and paper, 
Keeps it constant, fresh and clean! 


Not in words, but deeds, he does it, 
Service every town can tell— 
Richmond’s oil and factory bustle, 
San Jose, in flowered dell, 
Petaluma’s wealthy ranches, 
Redwood City’s circles swell, 
Navy Yards that crown Vallejo, 
Hills and vales of San Rafael, 
Every panel, sign and poster 

More than Class A Service speil! 


Let no Outdoor Advertiser 

Cry of any loss or lack, 

Green says “Service Satisfaction” 

Or straightway, “Your Money Back”; 
Worry not about renewals, 

Have no fear of rip or crack, 

When J. Chas. Green takes your order 
Service is a foregone fact! 





Day and Night Outdoor Displays 
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SCHEMES THAT HAVE 
LOST AND WON FOR- 
EIGN TRADE 


A RECITAL OF EXPERIENCES BY A 
MAN WHO HAS SOLD GOODS IN 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA— 
HOW AMERICANS MAY OVERCOME 
THE HANDICAP THEY HAVE AL- 
LOWED THE GERMANS AND ENG- 
LISH. 





By Frank Lamkin. 


In nine months American fac- 
tories produce all the goods this 
country can consume in one year. 
Three months’ product—on the 
average—must be exported. 

These goods must be sold in 
foreign lands, and there you have 
in a nutshell the problem that 
must be solved by the average 
manufacturer of this country. 

The writer played the leading 
role in the solution of the export 
problem by one American manu- 
facturing institution, and he has 
just returned from a year in Mex- 
ico, Central and South America 
and the West Indies. 

How another manufacturer 
failed is interesting, for it points 
out the snags a concern must 
avoid in tapping the export mar- 
ket. 

An American automobile manu- 
facturer, whose problem I happen 
to know something about, had 
three bad months one spring, 
when there was little doing in his 
American business. While the 
home market was dull, he looked 
into the export trade. He was 
surprised and shocked to observe 
that the European car builders 
were actually shipping their prod- 
uct, to the value of many millions 
of dollars yearly, to the Latin- 
American and other, countries. 

He gained a full appreciation of 
the truth that his. product must 
meet on an equal footing the won- 
derfully efficient French, German, 
Italian and -English cars, both as 
to quality and price. 

European cars he found were 
first in the field. They were de- 
signed and built for the express 
purpose of supplying this market. 
They were shipped exactly when 
and how the buyer ordered. They 


were sold on terms conforming to 
those of other lines of merchan- 
dise imported in the various coun- 
tries. 

In short, the European export- 
ers satisfied the demand in every 
possible way. 

Promptly this American manu- 
facturer “went aiter” the trade. 
He could meet the European 
product on quality and beat it on 
price. His immense output made 
the latter easy. It seemed almost 
too easy to him. But was it? 

In order to get quick action, he 
ordered spreads in the various ex- 
port journals. He received some 
prompt responses. All his terms 
were accepted and the cars or- 
dered. Right here the seeds were 
sown from which trouble grew. 
His regular sales department had 
little or no experience in the ex- 
port business and it was decidedly 
up against it. 

But this manufacturer had the 
money for his cars, because he 
demanded it and was paid in ad- 
vance, which is the ruling method 
in the automobile business in this 
country. The cars were boxed in 
the best way the organization 
knew. The invoices were made 
out; also in the best way known. 
The shipments were routed in 
the same manner. 

When the cars arrived at their 
destination, trouble began. Diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting 
the shipment through the customs, 
for not one of these essential 
items was properly executed, ex- 
cept the receipt given for the 
cash paid. 

There was some fault in the in- 
voicing. Freights were too high; 
the routing was wrong. Improper 
boxing for ocean shipment, with 
its rough handling, many times re- 
sulted in injured merchandise. 
The cars almost invariably arrived 
“out of tune.” They had to go 
to French, German or other for- 
eign managed garages and repair 
shops for tuninz and_ repairs. 
These garages are antagonistic to 
American cars. Cases are even 
known where they stuffed waste 
into the cylinders of American 
cars brought to them for repairs, 
and when the owner came back, 
declared the cars wrong in de- 
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sign. You can appreciate the at- 
tention the product of this manu- 
facturer of American cars re- 
ceived. 

The service that the American 
cars under such circumstances 
gave to their owners was deplor- 
able. 

By this time the manufacturer’s 
heavy season in the States swung 
around. He forgot his spasmodic 
yet successful effort to get ex- 
port business. He paid little at- 
tention to it. 

The treatment his cars had re- 
ceived in foreign garages abso- 
lutely killed any demand for his 
product. No more responses came 
to his spreads in the trade jour- 

nals. 

“a he export business is a tough 
game,” he said. “It is almost im- 
possible to get and hold busi- 
ness, for the field is so utterly 
different that the methods of this 
country do not apply.” And there- 
fore, when the export business 
was mentioned, he put the subject 
out of his mind, while cold shiv- 
ers flitted up and down his spine. 

This is the story of a responsi- 
ble manufacturer of a reputable 
product of this country, who at- 
tempted to go into the export 
market. 

Manufacturers of the “also ran” 
class, seeking any possible mar- 
ket, have liberally contributed to 
the sum total of the existing diffi- 
culties in securing a stable market 
for American products in the ex- 
port field. 

Goods not salable in the home 
market because of defects in con- 
struction or from being in the 
back number class appeal just 
about as strongly in Fi spreads 
carried in the export journals as 
does reputable merchandise, and a 
considerable “sample order” busi- 
ness has sprinkled South America 
with sage class of American prod- 
uct, to the general injury of all. 

This brief outline explains why 
the apparently good beginning of 
an export business of a number 
of American manufacturers of 
motor cars failed. More than the 
failure of a follow-up business, is 
the bad reputation earned for a 
really good car and its manufac- 
turer. 


However, in line with policies 
that have made for great success 
in their home market, a small 
number of automobile builders 
have systematically and profitably 
extended their organizations to 
cover the export fteld. 

Not by using the same methods 
cbtaining in the home market 
where the demand has been great- 
er than the supply; not by attempt- 
ing to force American ideas of 
construction, payments, delivery, 
packing and shipments upon the 
introducers of their product in the 
export field; not by unloading a 
back number output; not by call- 
ing the new department of their 
organization the “foreign depart- 
ment.” 

Successiul methods have been 
the exact opposite of the above. 

The story of the signal success 
put over by the manufacturer of 
a medium-priced motor car will, 
perhaps, assist other manufactur- 
ers in solving their problem of 
finding a market for one-fourth 
of their annual output. 

In all of the Latin-American 
countries, this company had previ- 
ously sold some iorty cars. This 
was done through export houses, 
direct to foreigners visiting this 
country, and by mail. Continental 
Europe had been exploited at 
great expense. 

It was finally determined, in 
view of the indifferent results at- 
tained, that a carefully planned ef- 
tort should be tried out on the 
Latin-American field, including 
Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. The ex- 
periment was begun by the em- 
ployment of an expert export man, 
who gathered the loose ends and 
found there existed a scattered 
business of inconsiderable and in- 
termittent volume. 

Orders came in and at times it 
was embarrassing to fill them, ow- 
ing to their receipt during the 
busiest season. This state of af- 
fairs clearly indicated that coun- 
tries having opposite seasons to 
ours, Or a continuous selling sea- 
son, were the logical and desirable 
markets. They were the markets 
that could absorb their product 
during the period the home mar- 
ket was weakest. 
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A competent representative was 
sent to look over the field and the 
trip resulted in the establishing of 
reliable agencies in twelve of the 
thirteen countries visited and the 
gross business secured the first 
year was considerably in excess 
of a half million dollars. The 
cost of getting this business was 
less than two per cent. Actually 
less than it cost to sell the product 
in the home market. 

The export business may be won 
in three moves. 

A representative, having the fol- 
lowing qualifications, is an essential 
in the successful first move. He 
should have a competent knowl- 
edge of his merchandise and its 
European and home competition; 
An experience in the export busi- 
ness; Good business qualifications 
and address; A fluent command 
of the language of every country 
he visits; High salesmanship abil- 
ity; entire trustworthiness; A 
business acquaintance in the terri- 
tory he is to cover, while not an 
essential, is a great advantage and 
shortens the time required to get 
returns. 

It is up to the factory organ- 
ization to make the second move. 
Keeping in touch with the repre- 
sentative, in every possible way, 
hoth with the production and sales 
departments, and the exact and 
prompt filling of every order re- 
ceived, are the essentials. 
tions in terms, changes in con- 
struction, equipment, etc., must be 
threshed out in a diplomatic man- 
ner by the representative, and his 
contracts and orders 


! 


Varia- | 


reach the | 


home office in such shape as to | 


be acceptable and not require a 
general conclave of officials before 
their prompt execution. 

The third move is the giving of 
good service and an equal after 
attention and follow-up to that ac- 
corded the home market by all 
successful manufacturers. 

A modest advertising appropria- 
tion, expended with the few high- 
grade Spanish and Portuguese 
publications, describing and indi- 
cating where the manufacturer’s 
product is in stock, will bring 
good returns after the goods are 
in the field. Great appreciation is 
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Wrapper and Filler Mediums 


In cigars, the “looks” are gen- 
erally on the outside. But what 
makes the cigar enjoyable, is the 
“filler.” 


The advertising fraternity is 
now giving more attention to the 
joy of results that can be had 
with comparative ease by cultivat- 
ing “filler” territory—the small 
towns that fill up the map with in- 
numerable dots between “large 
type” cities. Such a field is cov- 
ered by the Utica 


in this territory: 





New England ..... 20,016 
New York .....:.. 73,179 
Adjacent ...2.5..% 29,357 

122,552 


See how efficiently this field 
can be handled by the Sales Man- 
ager. There is not a territory 
more networked with train and 
trolley facilities; nor denser in 
towns, population and dealers. 


Outside of New York City and Buf- 
falo, no other paper has such a large 
New York State circulation. 


And the readers of the Utica SAT- 
URDAY GLOBE have money to spend. 
They pay 5c ner copy per week, week 
after week. They have no high-cost-of- 
city-living drain on their purses. 


You can reach over 122,000 such 
homes with an ad of this size for 1/30¢ 
per home. That ought to make you 
anxious to try it. 

Here indeed is an opportunity to 
show what team work can do between 
the Advertising and the Sales Depart- 
ment. 


The Utica SATURDAY GLOBE 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg... Cg Chemical 


ldg., St. Louis. 


expressed by the agencies estab- | 4t your service, any time, anywhere. 
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lished over this publicity, which 
is unusually effective in the Latin- 
Amierican countries, where adver- 
tising has not been so highly de- 
veloped as in the States. 

The work oi a representative in 
foreign countries is no sinecure. 
To overcome the handicaps brieily 
touched upon elsewhere requires 
tact, diplomacy, patience and the 
endurance to give the ‘ punch” 
that closes the deal in his favor. 

He must meet a trade preju- 
diced against America and Ameri- 
can products. He must success- 
fully demonstrate that there is a 
good, valid reason for being able 
to furnish a superior product at a 
lower price than the European 
manufacturers are giving. He 
must convince the buyer that his 
company is sound and reliable, 
and will do as their representative 
promises. He must explain, lucid- 
ly, that the buyer pays, and pays 
dearly, for all extension of time 
he secures from European manu- 
facturers offering such terms. He 
must be able to command the con- 
fidence and respect of as keen 
business men as there are in the 
world. He must do all these 
things in every country he visits. 

He must get the orders. 

The facts here given are taken 
from actual experience, and while 
they constitute the merest skele- 
ton, they are based on a solid 
foundation and will sustain the 
structure of even a skyscraper ex- 
port business. 


1-0» 
HOW CANNERS SPENT PUB 
LICITY FUND 
The National Canners’ Assocation 


met in Louisville, Ky., on February 11 
for the annual convention. Secretary 
and Treasurer Frank E. Gorrell, in his 
report for the last year, referred to the 
bad effect of recent impure food agita- 
tions upon meritorious products prop- 
erly packed. He explained some of 
the means which have been employed by 
the association to increase the con8ump- 
tion of canned foods. 

is Some of his references were as fol- 

Ows: 

“The work of special publicity has 
been carried on this year in a most suc 
cessful manner. Its efforts, while not 
tangible, have contributed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the good of the 
cause of increasing the consumption of 
canned foods. 

“It has been considered wise during 
the year to make donations from the 
publicity fund to clubs of domestic sci- 
ence. The association also made a lib 
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eral donation toward defraying the ex- 
penses of the meeting of the LKighth 
International Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry, which met in New York in Sep- 
tember. This meeting was attended by 
over a thousand chemists from all over 


the world. The National Canners’ As- 
sociation is consistently urging the ap 
plication of practical scientific methods 
to our industry, and was glad of thus 
opportunity to promote a worthy cause. 

“Carrying out the indorsement of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, the president of this association 
has named a special committee to so- 
licit funds from the wholesale grocers 
for the general publicity fund of the 


National Canners’ Association. ‘This 
committee is now working harmoniously 
and actively in trying to ra'se a fund 
consistent with the dignity of the \Whole 


sale Grocers’ Association. 

“The association has gone on record 
for establishing extensive bactericlogical 
and chemical laboratories in Washing 
ton. These laboratories will be princi- 
pally dedicated to research, but at the 
same time it is proposed to also hanile 
commercial problems. The work of 
making a scientific investigation as to 
the cause of ptomaine poisoning which 
the sensational press has tried to couple 
up with the tin can is progressing most 
satisfactorily. This organization now 
has a physician particularly skilled on 
the subject and it has purchased a lab- 
oratory amply equipped for making de- 
terminations in any cases that may 
come up for investigation The pro- 
fessional services of this physician have 
been required in several investi gafions, 
and the services rendered were of a 
most satisfactory nature. 

“This office has been active in at- 
tempting to have the passage of a law 
prohibiting the sale of home canning 
compounds. The office has had several 
of these alleged home canning com- 
pounds analyzed, and they were found 
to contain a large amount of borac:c 
acid. which is considered by the Board 
of Food and Drugs Inspection as being 
one of the most dangerous chemical pre- 
servatives. It is hceped that favorable 
legislation will be enacted prohibiting the 
same from entering into interstate com- 
merce.” 

New officers of the associat’on are: 
President, B. M. Fernald, Maine; first 
vice-president, W. C. Leitsch, Wiscon- 
sin. Mr, Gorrell was re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


ns 
TO STAGE “ADVERTISING FOL 
LIES” 


“The. Advertising Follies of 1912” 
will be exposed without fear or favor 
by the Atlas Club of Chicago, in an- 
other of its famous “gridiron dinners’ 
according to an announcement by Presi- 
dent Samuel Stewart, president of 
the Stewart-Davis Agency. As _ usual, 
the grilling wi!l be done at an April 

Fool’s Day Frolic at one of the Chi 
cago hotels. 

J. A. Dickson, Western manager of 
Vouth’s Companion. and Guy C. Pierce, 
Western manager of Associated Sunday 
Magazines, will add to their managerial 
duties by manacing the show. Sixty 
other Western advertising men will com- 
pose the cast and chorus. 
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For trade from a $3,000,000,000 State 


with a 15% Gross Income 


KANSAS FARMER 


Guaranteed Circulation, over 60,000 Weekly 


Advertising rate, 30c. per line 


Reaches over one-fourth the total number of 
Kansas farm homes in which are included practically 
one-half the State’s farm-owgers. Also goes to ten 
thousand other equally substantial farm-homes in 
adjoining States. 


KANSAS FARMER is to its field, as Printers’ 
Ink is to the advertising field—a trade paper for 
enterprising men who seek to increase their efficiency 
in their chosen calling. It has to succeed on its own 
merit, with its subscribers—and it does. 


A sample copy will tell a convincing story, edi- 
torially and advertisingly. Get the facts we have 
to present, before finally deciding to make up your 
next Kansas list. Ask either of the undersigned by 
wire, letter or call. We can tell you, or find out 
for you. 


Kansas Farmer 


Topeka, Kansas 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
600 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
41 Park Row 
New York City. 





Standard Farm Paper of Kansas 
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UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 








They Ati Want te Help the Parater 
meme sete 











You Never Saw a Cover Like 


This on Any Other Paper 








The covers on UP-To- 
Date FARMING cause more 
comment than those on any 
other farm papers. 

Why? 

Because they “point a 
moral and adorn a tale.” 
They start new trains of 
thought and _ stifle  mis- 
directed effort. They have 
some significance for all 
readers and _ tremendous 
meaning to many— 

And the VITALLY im- 
portant editorials and other 
reading matter—inside—to- 
gether they make this paper 
the most eagerly sought for, 
the most closely read and 
the most helpful one pub- 
lished for farmers. 

Send for a few numbers. 
Judge for yourself. 

The paper, itself, is its 
best recommendat on, 

200,000 copies and grow 
ing. 

Put it first on your list. 
That’s where it belongs. 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Ist and 15th of Each Month 


INDIANAPOLIS 
New York Chicage 
Hopkins Special Agcy. T. W. Farrell, Mgr. 


150 Nassau St. 1206 Boyce Bldg 
BB You ought to get acquainted with this paper 
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HONEST ADVERTISING IN 
NORTH DAKOTA 


An honest advertising law based 
on the Printers’ INK “model 
statute,” has been introduced into 
the North Dakota legislature by 
the Government Food Department 
of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. Food Commission- 
er E. F. Ladd, of North Dakota, 
refers to the bill in his special 
bulletin just issued, and comments 
on the honest advertising move- 
ment as follows: 


Why should dishonest methods in ad 
vertising food products, drugs and pat- 
ent medicines or quack doctors be tol 
erated any more than the selling of 
the articles themselves? It is at times, 
to say the least, rather discouraging 
when manufacturers have been forced 
to change their labels on patent medi 
cines and drugs, telling the truth with 
regard to the product, to find that there 
is being distributed through the town 
ind state circulars, almanacs, advertise- 
ments, even advertisements in our lead- 
ing daily papers, parading the wonder- 
ful virtues of the product which is ad- 
mitted by the change of the label to 
be a fraud. And why is this made pos- 
sible? Because the law prohibits false 
branding or labeling of products and 
says nothing with regard to the char- 
acter of the circular, or information, 
or advertisement, that goes to the pub 
lic. Is it right; is it honest; is it truth- 
ful? Then why should 1 pe permitted? 
Why should the people be educated to 
expect virtue in certain medicines which 
are known by those who are posted to 
be frauds? So long as they are per- 
mitted to be advertised, even though 
they are for sale under a different label 

a truthful label—the public think they 
are as represented in the advertisement, 
and are in conformity with the require- 
ments of the law, when in truth decep- 
tion and fraud is being practiced. 

To put a stop to this and to make 
possible honesty in the transaction of 
this kind of business, the department 
has recommended for the consideration 
of the legislature a bill entitled ‘“‘Hon- 
est Advertising,” intended to put a 
stop to false, deceptive and misleading 
advertisements, whether they be given 
on the label, in circulars, in almanacs, 
on posters, or as advertisements in the 
newspapers. Such a law would do no 
harm to any honest business. 

If there are not enough good quali- 
ties in a product which can be made a 
talking-point, then it would be better 
that that product be not sold. If you 
believe in honesty of advertising, then 
we ask that you lend your influence 
towards the enactment of a law that 
shall make honesty in advertising pos- 
sible for those who would do what is 
right, but are often forced to follow 
the same deceptive methods that the 
quack uses. 

The department recommends the 
legislature to consider favorably a law, 
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the essential features to be as follows: 

Section 1. “Any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association who, with intent 
to sell or in anywise dispose of foods, 
drugs, medicines, merchandise, securi- 
ties, service, _paints, varnishes, oils, 
clothing, wearing apparel, machinery, 
or anything offered by such person, 
firm, corporation or association, directly 
or indirectly, to the public for sale or 
distribution, or with intent to increase 
the consumption thereof, or to induce 
the public in any manner to enter into 
any obligation relating thereto, or to 
acquire title thereto, or an_ interest 
therein, makes, publishes, disseminates, 
circulates, or places before the public, 
or causes, directly or indirectly, to be 
made, published, disseminated, circu- 
lated or placed before the public, in 
this state, in a newspaper or other pub- 
lication, or in the form of a_ book, 
notices, hand-bill, poster, bill, circular, 
pamphlet, tag, label, or letter, or in 
any way, an advertisement of any sort 
regarding foods, drugs, medicines, pat- 
ent and proprietary products, merchan- 
dise, securities, service, medical treat- 
ment, paints, varnishes, oils, clothing, 
wearing apparel, machinery, or anything 
so offered to the public, which advertise- 
ment contains any assertion, representa- 
tion or statement of fact which is un- 
true, deceptive or misleading, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

Such a law would encourage honesty 
in advertising and all legitimate busi- 
ness would be benefited thereby. 

ee eS Se 
OFFICERS OF NATIONAL RUBBER 
COMPANY 


George C. Russell, for four years 
sales manager of the McCaskey Register 
Company, has resigned to become presi- 
dent of the National Rubber Company, 
of Alliance, Ohio, effective March 6. 
Milton Be jach, advertising manager of 
the McCaskey Register Company, will 
become vice-president of the new con- 
cern. 

—+-0-+—____—_ 


EAST JOINS TIMKEN STAFF 


George L. East, formerly director of 
advertising of the Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Mich., and later with the Am. 
plex Motor Car Company, of Misha- 
waka, Ind., has ioined the publicity staff 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Company 
and the Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
as assistant advertising manager. 

tO 


CHESTER S, LORD LEAVES THE 
“SUN”: 


Chester S. Lord, managing editor of 
the New York Sun for thirty-one years, 
has resigned. Mr. Lord went with the 
Sun forty-one years ago. In 1880 
Charles A. Dana made Mr. Lord man- 
aging editor and the latter remained 
Mr. Dana’s right hand man for seven- 
teen years. 

nance iaiiapiacaniteilgis 

More than thirty-five clubs have 
pledged themselves to attend the con- 
vention of the A. A. A. at Baltimore 
in June. Upon this basis an attendance 
of 2,500 is counted as a surety. There 
are still 100 clubs to be heard from. 
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If you missed the treat 
of the A. A. A. Meet 


at Syracuse recently you have also 
missed a fine opportunity of mak- 
ing the personal acquaintance of 
the 


Syracuse Journal 


Visitors to the Convention of 
the A. A. A. were impressed with 
the prominent position of the 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL in the 
local field. 


Some of the visitors to the busy 
plant of the SYRACUSE JOUR- 
NAL saw its battery of presses 
reel off a circulation exceeding 
40,000 daily. 


In addition the SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL annexes to your Sales 
Territory the towns of Oswego 
(23,368 population), and Fulton 
(10 480 population), where the 
circulation of the SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL exceeds that of local 
and other papers combined. 

In other words, the more than 40,000 
daily circulation of the JOURNAL is 
“effective” consumer circulation, within 
convenient reach of the dealers. 

It is not out of the way to call atten- 
tion to this matter. You do not want 
readers whose homes are too much out 
of the way to count as “effective” con- 
sumers from a shopping viewpoint. 

This explains the steady growth in 
advertising patronage enjoyed by the 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL. 

The increase averaged 11,000 lines a 
month during 1912, all clean advertising, 
all commercial advertising, placed on a 
“result” basis. 

May we “show you” what you miss 
if not penequesaad in the SYRACUSE. 
JOURNA 


THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


ore Bldg., New York; Tribune 
aes Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
At vour service, any time, anywhere. 
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Apri Comrort 


like April showers that bless 
the starting crops, brings its 
rural readers hope and joy, and 


Starts a Flood 
of Spring Business 
for its Advertisers 


COMFORT emphasizes the joyous optimism 
which in springtime thrills the hearts of those who 
live and labor near to Nature’s heart, and stimu: 
lates their ambition to possess the good things that 
make life worth living. This predisposing power of 
happy mental suggestion in the advertising medium 
is appreciated by thoughtful advertisers as an el: 
ement of value. 


April Comfort 
Precipitates a Shower 
of Mail-Orders 


from a million and a quarter country homes 
where its ads are searched for bargains and 
for goods not found in the country stores. 


April forms close March 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


few York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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The Postal Life Insurance | stronc posta pomts | 


Company pays you the 
commissions that other 
companies pay their agents 


N entrance into the Company you 
get the agent’s average first-year 
commission less the moderate advertising 
charge. Other companies give this com- 
mission-money to an agent: the POSTAL 


First: Old-line legal- reserve 
insurance — not fraternal or 
assessment. 
Second: Standard policy re- 
serves, now $10,000,0 
nsurance in force 
$50,600,C00. | 
Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the State | 
Insurance Department. | 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements and 
subject to the United States 


postal authorities, 

Fifth: High medical stand- 

ards in the selection of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
ureau arranges one free 

medical examination each 

year, if desired. | 


gives it to you. 
















That’s for the first year: in subsequent 
years POSTAL policyholders receive the 
Renewal Commissions other companies pay 
their agents, namely 
7%%, and they also 
receive an Office-F.x- 
pense Saving of 2° 


Annual ‘ei C7 
Dividend of 9g 770 


And after the first year the POSTAL pays contingent 
— nds be sides — depe nding on earnings as in the 
case of other companies. 

Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. Call 
at the Company's offices it convenient or write now and 
find out the exact sum it will pay you at your age— 
the first year and every other. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wa. R. Matonr, President 


35 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


making up the 


Guaranteed 
in the Policy 











Postal Life Building 














See How Easy It Is 


in writing simply say: Mail me insur- 
ance particulars for my age as per 
PRINIERS’ INK, Feb. 20th. 

In your letter be sure to give: 
1. Your Full Name. 2. Your Occupation. 

8. The Exact Date of Your Birth. 

No agent will be sent to visit you; the 

Postal Life employs no agents. 





















Assets: 
$10,000,000 


Insurance 
in force: 
$50,000,000 




















USING CONSUMER TO GET 
DISTRIBUTION 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF THE 
“NEWLYWEDS” IN FINDING AD- 
VERTISED PRODUCTS—SALES THAT 
ARE NEVER REALIZED BECAUSE OF 
POOR DISTRIBUTION 


By Munson Hunt. 
II 


{EpitortaL Note:—This is the second 
of a series of two articles describing 
the actual efforts of two newly married 
people to find ‘fat the dealer’s’”? goods 
they had seen advertised.] 

In our search for household ar- 
ticles we had seen advertised but 
were unable to locate in our town, 
we regarded all literature sent us 
in response to our reauests as “on 
one level.” That is to say, we 
treated form letters and personal 
letters alike, and we had no dis- 
dain for the advertiser who sent 
us his message by printed circular. 
We had one prime mission and 
that was to ascertain from these 
advertisers where, in our neigh- 
borhood, their goods were on sale. 
lf they had a representative near 
us, we wished to know his name 
and address. Whether the infor- 
mation came to us in handwriting, 
printing or rubber stamp mat- 
tered little. If no names were 
supplied then our appeal had not 
been answered and all the cir- 
culars, booklets and catalogues un- 
der the sun would have left us 
still at sea as far as our curiosity 
to see the goods on sale was con- 
cerned. 

We had found several sugges- 
tions for wall covering in the ad- 
vertisements we examined. Only 
one of these, however, the Alabas- 
tine Company, supplied us with 
the name of a store where we 
could look at its product. This 
concern, besides submitting sam- 
ples of workmanship, price lists, 
etc., directed us to two neat-look- 
ing stores in a town but a short 
distance away. The Alabastine 
company is located at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., yet it was evident- 
ly in close touch with its agent 
nearest us and we had no diffi- 
culty in getting the service from 
him that we desired. 

Our experience with Beaver 
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Board, however, was not so satis- 
factory. A booklet showed us half- 
tones of dwellings fitted with 
Beaver Board and a leaflet that 
followed gave prices. But the let- 
ter enclosed told us frankly that 
the Beaver Companies had ne 
representative in our town, and 
did not undertake to tell us about 
any other. It begged us to order 
“direct,” saying: 

We are more than ordinarily inter- 
ested in your inquiry because we have 
no dealer in your town and we feel 
that a nice Beaver Board job would 
develop so much interest that a local 
dealer would take up the sale. 

This appeal hardly seemed rea- 
sonable. We did not care to be- 
come involved with express 
charges, In fact, as in other cases, 
we were firmly set against order- 
ing anything by mail. We had 
been favorably impressed with 
Beaver Board for our dining- 
room. If we had discovered where 
it was on sale we might have pur- 
chased and allowed the Beaver 
Companies to use our “nice 
Beaver Board job” to interest a 
“local dealer.’ But our failure 
to locate a stock to buy from at 
close range caused us to dismiss 
the entire proposition from our 
minds. 

Mellotone, applied to wall- 
papers, etc., reached us from the 
factory of the Lowe Brothers 
Company, at Dayton, O., with a 
postal that our case would be 
handled from Jersey City, N. 
We were impressed with the sam- 
ples, but Jersey City seemed too 
far away. Moreover we had not 
been told whether or not the Jer- 
sey City branch sold at retail and 
it looked as if it did not. We 
enjoyed perusing Lowe Brothers’ 
literature, which was more than 
elaborate, but its usefulness to us 
was lost because of our inability 
to find a supply station near 
enough. We never heard from 
the Jersey City branch. The 
makers of Alabastine, alone, had 
furnished us with the co-opera- 
tion we wanted in the wall-cover- 
ing line. 

A letter from the New Haven 
Clock Company told us about the 
Junior Tattoo alarm clock. We 
had sought for this at home but 
had hardly been surprised at not 
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finding it because there was no 
jeweler in our immediate midst. 
But there were jewelers in several 
neighboring towns and our prob- 
lem was to find such a one with a 
Junior Tattoo stock. 

But the clock company wrote 
encouragingly. Its letter said: 

“The best way to realize the 
beauty, convenience and usefulness 
of these a artistic clocks 
is to see them. e have written 
to some of the ae in your 
town that you are interested in 
buying one. Any of them can ar- 
range to get the style you want 
in case they haven’t it in stock.” 

The Junior Tattoo people must 
have mixed up our town with 
somebody’s else. Who were these 
jewelers? We looked again but 
found none. Nor have we yet 
found the Junior Tattoo, although 
we have since located his elder 
and competing brother, “Big Ben,” 
and added it to our repertoire of 
“getting-up music.” 

We discovered Heisey’s glass- 
ware, as directed, at a busy little 
store in the next town. The sales- 
man was courteous and showed us 
the goods indicated in the Heisey 
catalogue. On the other hand, 
our interest in Homer Laughlin 
china waned because the concern 
failed to tell us where it could be 
purchased. A booklet referred to 
“your dealer” in a familiar way 
and apprised us that we might 
order it from him, piece by piece, 
which was exactly what we want- 
ed—an onnortunity to make up a 
set at our leisure—without the 
fear that the concern would go 
out of business before our set was 
complete. 

We might have become steady 
customers of both the Heisey 
Company and Homer Laughlin. 
Both sent convincing booklets and 
wrote courteous letters. But ohly 
one told of the location of one of 
his stores. “We prefer not to 
sell direct to the consumer be- 
cause the details of shapes, sizes, 
decorations and prices are rather 
complicated and it is not easy to 
make your wants understood by 
correspondence,” said the Homer 
Laughlin letter. Yet it said noth- 
ing that would give us a clue 
about what else to do, except to 


“go to our dealer,” a story by this 
time very old. If Mr. Laughlin 
has ever sent one of our “dealers” 
a consignment of china, his name 
must be in Mr. Laughlin’s records 
and it would be a simple matter 
for him to send it to us. But he is 
too late, now, because we have 
commenced buying from a stock 
pattern in a New York depart- 
ment store. 

The Haserot Canneries Com- 
pany sent us a letter in which it 
was explained that our grocer 
would get Kornlet for us at any 
one of eight wholesale grocery 
concerns the letter mentioned. A 
similar letter came from S. C. 
Johnson & Son enclosing a book- 
let of wholesale concerns every- 
where, classified by location, who 
handled Johnson’s wood finishes 
at wholesale. Both letters sug- 
gested that we take the names 
mentioned to our own stores and 
induce the proprietors to order 
the goods for us. 

But we did not do it. Why 
should we have begged our grocer 
to order one can of Kornlet for 
us to try? What dealer would 
buy a single pint of Johnson’s 
Flemish Oak Stain for us exclu- 
sively? We had put in our re- 
quest for these goods long ago at 
the counter, and had been politely 
told that for some reason or other 
the storekeeper did not have them. 
What the reason was really did 
not concern us. What good will 
it do to tell the merchant, who 
knows his business far better than 
we, that he can buy them of Mr. 
So-and-So, whose name had been 
sent us to hand to him? We have 
but one alternative if our own 
store does not keep what we want. 
It is to look elsewhere. 

We got letters describing Wes- 
son Snowdrift Oil, The National 


Carpet Sweeper (enclosing a 
pasteboard model), Silver Lake 
Clothes Line, Onyx Ware, the 


Savory Enamel Ware products, 
Onion Salt, .Florida Citrus Ex- 
change Products, Electro-Silicon 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chests, Con- 
goleum, M. H. P. Hot Water Bot- 
tle, Howard Dustless Duster. etc. 
Some of these indicated that the 
only way to buy was by mail, 
while other makers suggested as 
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A MOVE UPWARD 


Advertising carried in Scientific American 


, 


1910—125,195 lines 
1911—188,049 lines 
1912—246,958 lines 


Increase 1911 over 1910—50% 
Increase 1912 over 1911—31% 


Automobile Advertising 








. 1911 1912 
Automobiles ..31,152 lines 55,200 lines. .77% 
i eee 7,592 lines 12.988 lines. .71% 
Accessories ... 9,478 lines 17,697 lines. .86% 

Totals: << sss 48,222 lines 85,885 lines. .78% 


Another significant fact is that one-third of all the 
advertising automobile manufacturers advertise in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


According to a certain statement previously pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK, there are 38,528 automobile 
owners and prospective purchasers among the read- 
ers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


The reason for this substantial advancement is prop- 
erly attributed to the prestige, character and influ- 
ence of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN itself. 


KG e222 


General Manager. 








Munn & Co., Inc., Publishers, 

361 Broadway, New York. 

A. T. Sears, Jr., Western Manager, 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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usual that we apply at a “deal- 
er’s.” No one of them told us of 
a neighboring store with the goods 
on sale. 

A card from McMenamin & Co. 
was returned as requested with 
the name of our grocer, but we 
have as yet received no reply, nor 
has our grocer added McMena- 
min’s Crab Meat to his stock. The 
Monarch Metal Weather Strip 
Company sent us the name of its 
New York “salesman” and later a 
letter came from him asking for 
dimensions of our doors and win- 


dows. But we wanted only a few 
short strips, an order too modest 
for a salesman’s attention, but 


quite simple for a store to fill. 
Had we found such a store we 
should have preferred Monarch, 
but through lack of one we had to 
be satisfied with the un-advertised 
kind offered us. 

Readers of this article may get 
the impression that we were a bit 
finicky in our persistence for what 
we had seen advertised. But the 
advertisers had urged us to be 
persistent. They had begged us 
to “accept no other” than their 
goods and in a hundred ways had 
so presented their argument that 
we should not have accepted oth- 
ers without considerable pressure. 
Nearly everything we sought had 
its “direct appeal,” and was suit- 
able for some peculiar purpose 
where nothing else would do. And 
yet in the great majority of cases 
we have not been able to locate a 
“dealer.” 

Linnig must be several dozen 
reliable grocers in the neighbor- 
hood surrounding us. There are 
at least two live druggists in each 
of the towns that honeycomb the 
county in which we live. Dealers 
in household wares are not lack- 
ing. Some of the things we want 
are needed more frequently than 
others, but in some cases a jour- 
ney to New York City would not 
be too much if we had assurance 
from the maker that we could get 
his goods at a certain store. But 
without the name of this store the 
search becomes a “wild goose 
chase.” In most cases it is not 
worth while. 

That is why we have come to 
fall back more and more on the 
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judgment of our own storekeepers 
in selecting goods. Our faith in 
advertising is still keen. If what 
the merchants offer us has ad- 
vertising behind it that we can re- 
member we buy with that much 
more assurance. But in too many 
instances they do not sell what 
we have seen advertised and it is 
too seldom that they keep a de- 
sirable substitute for what they 
lack, 

Of course, we are only individ- 
uals. We have no cause to plead 
with advertisers, nor with pub- 
lishers of advertisements, nor with 
merchants with whom we are in 
the habit of trading. We can only 
wonder whether things would be 
different if we lived “somewhere 
else.” 

+e+ -———_ 
ROCKWELL WITH CURTIS 
PUBLICATIONS 

Berry Rockwell, Sormecty manager of 
the advertising department of the United 
States Motor Company has joined the 
advertising department of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, of Philadelphia. 

will be at the Chicago office, and 
will commence his new duties about the 
first of March. 
——_+o»—____ 
SPHINX CLUB ENTERTAINED 
LADIES 


Over 300 members an id guests attended 
ladies’ night of the Sphinx Club held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening 
of February 14... Dinner, which took 
place in the grand ballroom, was ac- 
companied by a cabaret. 

Decorations of red in keeping with 
Valentine’s Day added to the attractive- 
ness of the dinner. Each woman re- 
ceived as a souvenir a gold thimble, said 
to be emblematic of the club’s attitude 
toward woman suffrage. 





NESBIT MADE A DIRECTOR 


Wilbur D. Nesbit, head of the copy 
department, has been made a director 
in the Mahin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago. He recently severed his connec- 
tion with the Chicago Evening Post 
to devote more time to advertising. 


DR. STERRETT WITH ETHRIDGE 
COMPANY 





R. M. Sterrett, formerly in charge 
ar et scientific department of the 
Postum Cereal Company. is now asso- 
ciated with the Ethridge Company, New 
York, in a scientific capacity. 

— Sp — 





The Southwestern Division, A. A. C. 
of A., will meet in St. Louis, March 10 
and 11. The St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League will entertain the dele- 
gates. 
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EFFECTIVE MAILING LISTS 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE MAKING OF 
THOSE USED BY TRAVEL BUREAUS 
AND RAILROADS—THE IMPORTANCE 
OF GETTING THE RIGHT FORWARD- 
ING ADDRESSES 


By J. S. English, 
Adv. Mgr. of Marsters Tickets and 
ours, Boston. 

In transportation advertising, as 
in a great many mercantile lines, 
we judge the future mostly by the 
past. The presumption is that the 
person who has traveled last year 
will travel again this year. This 
is not true in every case, but it is 
almost universally so when re- 
ferring to vacationists or tourists. 

It is very desirable, then, to 
have on _ file well-formulated 
lists with information as to jour- 
neys of persons who have traveled 
with us. Every person who 
writes in requesting information 
is immediately placed on our 
mailing list. Every person who 
takes a trip with us is placed on 
our mailing list. People who 
come to the counter and make de- 





tailed inquiries are also put on 
the list. We figure that any per- 
son who has taken a trip is a 
good future prospect. Any per- 
son who is interested enough to 
inquire is a possible prospect, so 
that while we may have some 
waste circulation, we know of no 
intelligent way of eliminating it. 

Lists, of course, constitute an 
audience, and persons, in talking, 
desire to reach an audience with 
whom they can do the most busi- 
ness. 

I can show the value of lists 
in a small way from the fact that 
about ten years ago a certain rail- 
road which annually runs a com- 
bination railway and boat excur- 
sion at a very low rate had been 
accustomed for a number of years 
to advertise this trip only in met- 
ropolitan papers. I was attending 
to this particular branch of ad- 
vertising with the railroad at the 
time and became particularly in- 
terested in this one excursion and 
devoted a little special effort to 
it. I procured a list of all the 
people who had written in during 
the summer, requesting literature 











“Just to Make it Difficult” 


@The highly complex plans offered by Agents intent 
on displaying their own genius are often as needless as 
the dog’s bark in the old riddle. Simple, safe, proven 
methods don’t reflect so much lustre on the Agent, but 
they usually get results for the Advertiser. 


@ The Procter & Collier Company avoids dreams and 
schemes, even at the risk of seeming less spectacular than 
others. Its aim is to sell goods for its Clients—not to 
impress them with its own cleverness. 


@ Are you interested in plain, sober advertising that sells 


T®¢ Procter & Collier Co. 


things? 


New York 





Cincinnati 


Indianapolis 
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and information regarding vaca- 
tion places. I compiled a list of 
10,000 names and addresses. I[ 
had a small booklet of eight pages 
printed, with a few cuts, describ- 
ing the trip. I had 15,000 copie 
and mailed to the list 10,000 of 
them, each one under a one-cent 
stamp. The 15,000 copies of the 
book cost $75. The largest num- 
ber of people which this railroad 
ever carried was 950. On the date 
of the year mentioned we carried 
3,000. 

The same method was used in 
succeeding years, with approxi- 
mately the same results. This trip 
declined and fell off only when 
this method of advertising was 
departed from. 

One can see in the recent pres- 
idential campaign, when the na- 
tional headquarters of each candi- 
date were mailing forth so much 
literature, how obviously worth- 
less were some of the communi- 
cations, because, while they had 
on hand material for a picked list 
to send to, they failed to use suf- 
ficient thought in its compilation, 
for certain literature. 

I mention a specific case. The 
Wilson headquarters in New York 
sent out a diploma or certificates 
of appointment to the members 
of the Democratic City Commit- 
tee of various cities and towns 
and to everyone whose standing 
in the party was known to be lo- 
cally strong. but the certificate or 
diploma was so palpably and 
plainly appealing to the vanity of 
the recipient that it appeared 
laughable. For instance, it called 
plain John Jones the honorable. 
told him he had been commis- 
sioned a captain in an imaginary 
organization of minute men. 
Even though he were flattered at 
first glance, it lost all its strength 
when his brother William in- 
formed him that he. too, was a 
captain, and also when he found 
out that in the same family there 
was possibly another captain and 
a lieutenant. 

There are many lists which are 
utilized in transportation business. 
For instance, one railroad in a 
appeal to connecting lines to re- 
member this line when issuing 
tickets often sends out mailing 


It is a very handy thing 
to have taken from the list of 
coupon agents in the United States 
and Canada a set of these agents 
covering various districts, so that 
one can readily reach whatever 


cards. 


territory he wants. I used this 
list to very good advantage and 
with quite a little success in a 
set of mailing cards while with a 
Western railroad. They were a 
set of six, a new one each month. 
It is very desirable to have on 
hand also lists of schools, organ- 
izations, etc., in whatever terri- 
tory the transportation line is in- 
terested. 

We get out a great deal of lit- 
erature. We have a_ house-or- 
gan—Travel—which is published 
twice a year. The summer book 
is current from November 1 un- 
til June 1. We print 50,000 cop- 
ies of each number. We paid in 
postage on the last summer’s 
book four cents for each one. We 
mailed out to our list over 40,000 
at a cost of about $1,800 for post- 
age alone. Every person, as 
stated before, who takes a tour or 
a trip with us or requests infor- 
mation is placed on our travel 
list and remains there until we 
find in sending the book to him 
or her that the postmaster fails 
to locate them. We receive acard 
from the postmaster informing 
us we can have the book upon 
receipt of the necessary postage 
to cover the return. We are de- 
sirous, however, only to correct 
our list, so we write on and re- 
quest only the return of the ad- 
dress, which can be mailed for 
two cents, or if there are more 
than one they can be bundled to- 
gether and two cents will cover 
all. The name is then stricken 
off the list and the books distrib- 
uted in the post-office among the 
clerks, where they may possibly 
do some good. 

Lists of value can be purchased 
but the purchaser must know ex- 
actly what he wants and take care 
that he is receiving what he 


knows about. 
eS 

E. S. Riggs has become manager of 
the publicity department of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
He was for more than twenty years 
connected with the editorial department 
of the New York Sun. 
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WHY SOME HOUSE-ORGANS 
HAVE “DIED” 

CAUSES RANGE FROM “TOO BUSY” 
To “IT DIDN’T PAY’—SOME CON- 
CERNS CEASED ISSUING THEIR 
HOUSE-ORGAN BECAUSE TRADE- 
JOURNAL ADVERTISING WAS MORE 
PROFITABLE—INTERESTING STATE- 
MENTS FROM VARIOUS ADVER- 
TISERS 





By C. R. Lippmann. 


It has often been said that the 
advertising morgue offers as prof- 
itable a field for study as adver- 
tising successes. In viewing the 
subject of house-organs from all 
angles, it is interesting, therefore, 
to listen to the experience of firms 
who have discontinued it. 

The heavy editorial task in- 
volved in a really first-class house- 
organ seems to be the chief cause 
of the demise of publications of 
this class. For, savs Mr. Long- 
necker, editor of The Hartford 
Agent, the house-organ of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany: “Writing on the same sub- 
ject month after month, year after 
year, is more of a task than nine 
men out of ten will admit until 
they have tried it. The minute 
the editor runs dry and cannot 
evolve a new angle,‘a new phase, 
a new sidelight, he is lost.” 

This sort of work takes time, 
more time than the crowded ad- 
vertising man as a rule has at his 
disposal. That is why the Stude- 
baker corporation discontinued its 
house-organ, believing “that such 
a publication should be the work 
of one man particularly fitted for 
that purpose. and should not 
break in on the advertising man- 
ager’s general routine.” 

“Discontinued for lack of 
time,” is the way the Chester 
Times echoes this statement, which 
is “seconded” by the words of 
the NO. Nelson Mfg. Company: 
“We discontinued the house-organ 
because we found it too much 
trouble to edit it.” The same 
statement in another version is 
made by Babcock, Hinds & Un- 
derwood, Binghamton, N. Y.: 
“Young man who had this work 
in charge left.” 
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Not wishing to do things by 
halves, the Warner Company, 
makers of speedometers, discon- 
tinued their house-organ because 
“people who get up house-organs 
use the shears too much, and 
we did not want to do the stereo- 
typed thing and couldn’t put the 
necessary time into it to make a 
really original paper.’ 

Another cause of house-organ 
mortality is cost. Some time ago 
there appeared the Belknap Maga- 
zine, Vol. I, No. I, issued by the 
Belknap Hardware Company, a 
large hardware jobbing firm in 
Louisville, Ky. It was equal in 
size, shape, contents, illustrations 
and appearance to a_ standard 
magazine. “It was magnificent, 
but it was not war.” No further 
numbers appeared. The cost was 
too terrific. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company had a similar experi- 
ence: “The magazine was popu- 
lar and appreciated,” they say. 
“The cost of literary service, en- 
gravings and printing, however, 
was greater than the traceable re- 
turns seemed to warrant.” 

The Wilmot Castle Company, 


‘Rochester, N Y., makers of ster- 


ilizing apparatus, found that “the 
small edition made the cost out 
of all proportion to the probable 
benefit. There are not over three 
hundred surgical instrument deal- 
ers in the country.” In other 
words, the circulation was too 
small for a profitable cost of 
production. 

The circulation was too large 
in the case of the Security Trust 
Company, of Rochester, with an 
edition of 30,000, all in local ter- 
ritory. This house-organ was 
discontinued to cut the expense. 

Sometimes the item of cost 
brings about a suspension, with 
the intention to resume publica- 
tion. But this often suffers the 
fate of other good intentions. It 
did so in the case of the Ains- 
worth Shoe Company, also of the 
Library Bureau, which discon- 
tinued their house-organs during 
the last panic. 

A house-organ was discontinued 
through “a mistaken idea of econ- 
omy” on the part of the American 
Ever Ready Company. 
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The Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company says its house-organ was 
“discontinued because it was 
found too expensive for the re- 
turns we were getting from it. 
We struggled along with it for 
just a year.” 

Sometimes the house-organ is 
too successful to live. This was 
the case with Merchandising, the 
house-organ started about two 
years ago by The Dakota Farmer 
to influence dealers in favor of 
goods advertised in its columns. 
“It developed into such a mighty 
important proposition,” say the 
publishers, “that we  couldn’t 
handle it with our organization 
and the resources at the time. 
When we started the little maga- 
zine the year previous, we had 
some well defined plans as to what 
we wanted it to do, and it was 
only a month or two before we 
found that we had struck red hot 
iron, and a job bigger than we 
were equipped to handle.” 

This statement is of keen in- 
terest to general advertisers, 
showing how receptive dealers are 
to any systematic attempt to link 
them up with consumer advertis- 
in 


g 
The Point of Contact, published 
by the Hammers Schilling Com- 


pany, was stopped because “rush 
of other matters made it impos- 
sible to take care of it properly.” 
Brand & Borden, printers, dropped 
their Hobby because they were so 
busy that “we could not give the 
time to turn it out.” 

A mechanical feature is respon- 
sible for the stoppage of The 
Electric Weld Herald, issued by 
the Pittsburgh Steel 
Says J. M. Hewitt. of the adver- 
tising department: “The Electric 
Weld Herald was issued at a time 
when the colored supplement, for 
Sunday newspapers was a novelty. 
and the results that were realized 
from this advertising at that time 
were very gratifving. When the 
novelty of the colored supplement 
began to wear away, we discon- 
tinued.” 

Where the appropriation is 
limited the house-organ must 
sometimes yield to other channels 
of publicity. “The Book of the 
Royal Blue was discontinued after 


Company. * 


months of deliberation, having 
been in existence fourteen years. 
The question arose as to whether 
it was becoming a_ perfunctory 
proposition, and being a direct ex- 
pense (no outside advertising al- 
lowed), it was decided to discon- 
tinue it and use other forms of 
advertising matter to ascertain 
whether it could be dropped, as 
the house-organ field is one which 
has grown to large dimensions.” 

The Washington Times discon- 
tinued its house-organ because in 
the words of E. C. Rogers, man- 
ager of advertising, “we could get 
more results for the same amount 
of money spent in direct solicita- 
tion by circulars of various kinds, 
imitation typewritten letters, fold- 
ers, mailing cards, etc., and the re- 
sults have justified the change. 
We find that we can make this 
letter medium of publicity more 
timely, using a good deal of ‘John- 
ny on the spot’ stuff that has to do 
with something that has happened 
the very day the circular goes 
out or something we have learned 
that very day.” 

The Gurney Foundry Company, 
Toronto, discontinued the house- 
organ, “after running it for three 
years, because in the opinion of 
the writer we were able to accom- 
plish as much, if not more by 
spending less money in a monthly 
trade journal here. which is the 
official organ of the Hardware 
Association of this country” 

David Adler & Sons Clothing 
Company discontinued their 
house-organ “owing to the fact 
that we took up national adver- 
tising. But,” they continue, “we 
are to-day receiving numerous 
requests from our customers for 
copies.” 

Doubleday Page & Co., since 
discontinuing their Advertisers’ 
Almanac, say “we have spent 
most of our money on circulars 
and advertising in the trade jour- 
nals. However, there are fre- 
quent occasions when we have 
news to send to our customers 
and we then regret that the 
house-organ is not still in ex- 
istence.” 

An auto truck manufacturer 
found it wise to suspend his 
house-organ “pending a revision 











of the mailing list, originally com- 
piled from prospects sent in by 
branch offices and agencies. We 
later decided that too many small 
prospects were represented; that 
hundreds of minor officials did 
not count and as we did not have 
the name of the proper officials 
in many of the corporations, the 
little book which cost us thou- 
sands of dollars a year was fre- 
quently confiscated by the mailing 
clerk or office boy. At least this 
was all we could assume from a 
postcard canvas which brought in 
the answer ‘No’ to the question 
‘Do you get our house-organ regu- 
larly ?” ” 

House-organs created to fulfil 
a certain mission naturally reach 
their end when their purpose has 
been fulfilled. Joseph. Middleby, 
Jr., Inc., discontinued the house- 
organ because “we had started 
the Messenger with a view to as- 
sisting in the education of the 
baker along certain lines, and con- 
cluded that our work along this 
line was no longer necessary. We 
considered the trade papers a bet- 
ter field for this sort of adver- 
tising.” 

Blumenthal Bros., Philadelphia, 
discontinued their house-organ 
with the discontinuance of their 
efforts to push the line of flavor- 
ing extracts for which their 
house-organ was gotten out. So 
did the Official Information 
Bureau when they sold out the de- 
partment for which they had is- 
sued a house-organ. 

Brown & Zortman Machinery 
Company, Pittsburgh, got out a 
house-organ to get rid of their 
stock of second-hand machinery 
and “found that it helped our 
sales department materially. We 
discontinued it during the panic of 
1907 as it was pretty expensive 
and only paid us when we had a 
large list of second-hand ma- 
chines to offer and when the mar- 
ket for second-hand machinery 
was good. Since business re- 
sumed we have never gotten our 
second-hand stock up to the point 
where we considered it would 
pay to re-issue it.” 

The Willys-Overland Company, 
of Toledo, Ohio, makes this in- 
teresting statement: “We discon- 
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tinued our house-organ for the 
simple reason that it was costing 
us too much money. Our output 
for the present year is 40,000 au- 
tomobiles, which would make it 
well-nigh impossible for us to 
reach all automobile prospects 
through the medium of a house- 
organ. Our years’ experience in 
the publication of a house-organ 
for the Willys-Overland Company 
has proven that this magazine, 
which was of general interest to 
people who owned or considered 
owning automobiles was in so 
great a demand that the list of 
requests to be put on the mailing 
list proved beyond our control. 
We are not in a position to draw a 
line, as it is necessary to be fair 
to everybody. When the circula- 
tion reached 75,000 a month, we 
deemed it necessary to discon- 
tinue its publication altogether.” 
These various instances of ac- 
tual experiences show that a 
house-organ, like any other ad- 
vertising tool, is not a panacea for 
every advertising need. In order 
to be successful it must be well 
planned and financial provision 
must be made for it so that a 
really efficient publication can be 
gotten out—otherwise the money 
is to a large extent wasted. 
ee on 


HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME 
DOES 


Tue Battte Creek SANITARIUM, 
BattLe Creek, Micu., Feb. 4, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ INK is not the best-looking 
magazine on the outside that I ever be- 
held, but it contains more interesting 
and valuable advertising talk than any 
publication I have come across. There- 
fore, I must come through with my_sub- 
scription. Here is the $2.00. Enter 
me for a year, beginning with the Febru- 
ary 1st number. 

‘At the present time we are in the 
midst of our educational campaign. Un- 
der separate cover, I am sending you 
proof showing the first of the series of 
advertisements appearing in leading lit- 
erary magazines. 





Epwin K, Piper, 
Publicity Director. 


+o." 
GOGE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
OF R. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


O. M. Goge, for several years ass'st- 
ant to William H. Ingersoll, has been 
made advertis‘ng manager of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., New York. Pressure 
of other important developmental work 
upon W. Ingersoll made the new 
appointment advisable. 
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USING BUYERS TO FIND 
OUT HOW TO REACH 
PROSPECTS 





THE PACKARD MOTOR CAR COM- 
PANY’S INVESTIGATION AS TO 
WHICH NEWSPAPERS ARE READ 
BY PACKARD OWNERS—AN AVER- 
AGE OF SIX PAPERS READ BY 124 
USERS IN AN EASTERN CITY— 
CAN REACH SAME PEOPLE BY 
CONCENTRATING IN FEWER PAPERS 





By Roscoe C. Chase, 
Of the Packard Motor Car Company 
etroit 

Ver- little definite information 
regarding the exact newspaper 
situation in our larger cities is 
in the possession of national ad- 
vertisers. In fact, there are very 
few advertising agency space 
buyers who understand the true 
situation in many of the larger 
cities. 

The idea of investigating the 
true circulation condition was 
suggested to me recently when 
sending out orders for a consid- 
erable amount of daily news- 
paper advertising. I thought to 
myself “What if the general 
manager should come to me and 
ask why I am spending money in 
any one of these papers. I could 
tell him different facts regarding 
a number of them, but on the 
great majority I am taking the 
word of someone else, and that 
word may be merely an individual 
opinion based on fact or preju- 
dice.” From that minute on I 
have made an earnest endeavor 
to investigate every publication 
of any consequence in which we 
are advertising. 

Every one of the larger cities 
has one newspaper which is al- 
ways head and shoulders above 
all others for the reaching of the 
great middle class. This paper is 
usually acknowledged as _ pre- 
eminent by the other publishers, 
and most of them make strong 
claims for second place. 

This makes it very difficult to 
come to a definite decision with 
regard to the standing of the 
second, third, fourth, etc., espe- 
cially when each of these papers is 
employing the best space sales- 


men money will buy. Ofttimes 
the weakest has the highest priced 
salesmen, and carries considera- 
bly more advertising than some 
which are entitled to it on ac- 
count of the value of additional 
circulation and the quality there- 
ol. 

In some cases the advertising 
manager knows the conditions, 
but is powerless to control them, 
owing to personal favors of the 
salesmen. I have often heard 
such advertising men remark: 
“That man ought to be on our 
salary list, and the least I can 
do is to give his paper some of 
our advertising appropriation.” 
Usually, however, such a sales- 
man works in over the head of 
the advertising man, and it is not 
in his power to refuse to use his 
paper. 

With all this in mind it is in- 
teresting to note the result sheets 
of our recent poll among Pack- 
ard owners in the larger cities, 
with reference to the newspapers 
they read regularly. Many new 
suggestions are arrived at as we 
look over these return slips and 
figure out the various angles at 
which results leading toward a 
definite knowledge of the exact 
situation from our view-point are 
revealed. 

There is a great deal more in- 
formation to be gained than we 
at first anticipated, and it seems 
to me that it will be of great ad- 
vantage to all nation-wide adver- 
tisers to take up some _ similar 
method of investigating the ad- 
vertising situation in so far as it 
applies to their own product. 

Our investigation has been 
solely from the view-point of sell- 
ing a high-priced motor car of 
exceedingly good quality, and 
while the results would apply to 


the manufacturer selling an - 


equally good piano, phonograph. 
etc., the figures would be of small 
consequence to one selling an ar- 
ticle of general consumption 
among the masses. Still some 
similar plan of investigation 
could be worked out to excellent 
advantage by every national ad- 
vertiser with the object of secur- 
ing the best results for money ex- 
pended. 
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My latest investigation has 
been among the daily and Sunday 
newspapers. In each of the 
larger cities this investigation 
was carried on in such a way as 
to get the most out of it. Toa 
certain number of owners in each 
city I sent a list of all the papers 
published, 
was published, both daily and 
Sunday, I made two entries, and 
when it was morning, evening 
and Sunday, three entries. No 
letter was enclosed but a simple 
request of what was wanted was 
multigraphed at the top of each 
list, with which was enclosed a 
return stamped envelope. 

In a large Eastern city, reports 
from 124 Packard owners show 
that they read a total of 699 
newspapers. Dividing this into 
daily and Sunday I find that 235 
are Sunday papers and 464 daily 
papers. Dividing the dailies 
there are 241 in the morning field 
and 223 in the evening. 

At first it seemed strange to me 
that the three fields were so even- 
ly balanced, but on going into the 
matter deeper I finally concluded 
that it was not such a hard prob- 
lem as I had originally imagined. 
Each of the 124 Packard owners 
reads an average. of nearly two 
papers in the morning, two pa- 
pers in the evening, and two on 
Sunday. 

Owing to many dealings with 
Packard owners I have discov- 
ered that the average is a busi- 
ness man fairly well fixed finan- 
cially, and sufficiently able men- 
tally to value the very best arti- 
cle in any particular line regard- 
less of the price. 

If such a man were to tie him- 
self down to the opinion of one 
great editor or one paper, it is 
only natural to suppose that his 
opinions and judgments would be 
sorely hampered. Instead of 
that he is big enough to realize 
that he must see the two best 
papers, mofning, evening and 
Sunday, that his opinion may be 
properly reasoned out considering 
the situation from the viewpoint 
of the several editorial staffs. 

You and I in the advertising 
business who perhaps read a 
great many papers are surely wise 
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| Maximum Inquiries and Sales 


and when the paper | 


| and-never-found-wanting” 








at Minimum Cost 


Inquiries are only a liability. 
They cost you money until they 
are turned into sales. 

In this respect one of the “tried- 
medi- 
ums is 





This statement is no mere ora- 
tory, but the cold, cashed-in ex- 
perience of the foremost catalog 
houses: 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Siegel-Cooper Co, 
Spiegel, May, Stern Co. 
Bernard Meyer Co, 
Moore & Merritt Co. 
John M, Smythe Co. 
Hartman Co, 

People’s Outfitting Co. 
Fish Furniture Co. 
Lincoln-Leonard Co. 
Standard Mail Order Co. 
Sterling Mfg, Co. 
Spear & Co. 

W. & H. ‘Walker. 


They find GRIT brings them plenty 
of inquiries, and—most important— 
plenty of sales, at a low cost. 

You know how closely they figure re- 
sults, down to the minutest fraction of 
a cent. 

With these careful advertisers such 
“fractions speak louder than words.” 

Here is a case where experience does 
not keep a dear school—if you will only 
heed their result records. 

The longer you put this off, the bet- 
ter your competitors will like it. 

But since you are hardly in business 
for their benefit, why not send for us at 
once and make us “make good” on the 
above claims? 

GRIT circulation average 1912, over 
263,051. 80% in towns under 5,000. 
They are thrifty folks with means to 
supply their needs. 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO. 


. THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
at Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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enough to know that many situa- 
tions are explained very differ- 
ently in different papers. Some 
publishers refuse to publish in- 
formation about certain transac- 
tions or dealings, whereas others 
play them up strongly. 

In a certain Western city, I 
found 113 owners reading a to- 
tal of 514 papers. While each 
man in the Eastern city reads an 
average of nearly six papers, it 
seems that the average in this 
Western city had dropped down 
to considerably less than five. 

As divided between morning 
and evening papers, the report 
shows the following result: 
morning 188, evening 149, Sun- 
day 177. The majority read two 
morning and two Sunday papers, 
but it is only about every other 
one or less who reads two in the 
evening. 

By using two morning and one 
evening in the Western city we 
can reach 95% of the owners 
once, and about 80% twice, and 
50% three times. 

The situation ‘in a second East- 
ern city proves somewhat similar 
to that in the West, excepting 
that the distribution ot papers 
seems to be a little more than 
five to each owner. 

In one city where it has been 
our desire to advertise very ex- 
tensively and thoroughly, we have 
in the past used six newspapers, 
including daily and Sunday. In 
checking over each of the slips 
sent in by Packard owners from 
that community, I find that by 
using two evening papers and one 
morning paper I can reach 97% 
of the owners. 85% of them are 
reached by two papers and about 
60% by all three. 

There is surely a remarkable 
discovery on our part, and no 
doubt we can make our next 
campaign much more profitable 
by sticking to these three papers 
and perhaps increasing the space 
one-half. This will prove less 
costly, and after carefully con- 
sidering all other features we be- 
lieve it will prove a much better 
advertising venture on our part. 

It is our intention to go over 
each slip sent back to us by 


Packard owners, and consider it 


from every possible angle which 
may be of advantage to us in the 
selecting of the papers in which 
we advertise. 


The average individual who 


owns and operates a Packard car 
or who is in the position of one 
we would term a good prospect 
is an active business man o: 
woman having mental intelli- 
gence and standing above the av- 
erage. If a fairly representative 
number of these individuals read 
a certain paper or number of pa- 
pers each week, daily and Sunday, 
we feel confident that those 
friends and business acquaint- 
ances with whom they are daily 


associated must follow a some- 


what similar routine. 

It therefore seems reasonable 
to us to believe that if we are 
reaching 95% of all Packard 
owners in one community by a 
certain combination of papers 
that we can reach approximately 
the same general percentage of 
prospective owners with the same 
combination, 

One very interesting feature of 
the investigation with reference 
to newspapers was the remark- 
able ability shown by many Pack- 
ard owners in explaining their 
opinions regarding the local 
newspaper situation. The result 
discloses the fact that these opin- 
ions were all based -on substan- 
tial facts, and proved to us that 
those who were kind enough to 
give us their individual opinions 
were business men who spend 
money in advertising because they 
could hardly have obtained such 
a thorough understanding of the 
local field without having studied 
the proposition very carefully, 
and no doubt many of them spend 
a great deal of money in local ad- 
vertising each year. 

To each of those who were 
kind enough to give their opin- 
ions or suggestions with refer- 
ence to which papers we should 
advertise in, it has been my pleas- 
ure to forward information re- 
garding the result. From the va- 
rious replies received at this of- 
fice we'are convinced that each 
of the individuals is willing to 
stretch a point in order to co- 
operate with us. 
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THE PALPABLE FORM LET- 
TER 


IF WELL DONE, IT NEEDS NO APOLOGY 
AND IT WILL WIN ITS WAY—HOW 
SOME OF LARKIN COMPANY'S LET- 
TERS DRIVE HOME THE POINT BY 
AN ILLUSTRATION 





By Harry I. Wildenberg, 

Of Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Almost everyone who writes a 
letter which is to be mechanically 
duplicated in hundreds or thou- 
sands—in other words, a “form” 
letter—believes it to be a mani- 
festation of the highest type of let- 
ter-writing if he can give that 
form letter the appearance, tone 
and ear-marks of a letter written 
for only one reader. 

Everyone strives for ease, nat- 
uralness and informality, yet few 
seem to recognize that the very 
striving for these qualities defeats 
the end sought. One cannot be 
easy, or natural or informal by 
striving, for to possess these quali- 
ties implies the absence of effort— 
they are at once a cause and an 
effect. 

A form letter to be effective 
must not attempt to go out of its 
sphere, it must not put on false 
clothing. It must make its way 
on its own merits, without dis- 
simulation, with all its limitations, 
as best it can. The ass in the 


lion’s skin is a sorry creature; the form letter. 


ass. aS ah ase 18 a 
useful and even 
handsome animal. —ovst 
Not only is it im- 
possible to fool the 
greater number of 
people, but the very 
fact that your sub- 
conscious mind is 
affected by the en- 
deavor to fool puts 
a strained, insincere, 
unconvincing tone 
in the letter that is 
far worse than any 
mechanical marks that may prove 
the letter is not singly dictated. 
The “palpable form letter” has 
a field of its own. It need never 
conflict with the field of the dic- 
tated letter. The form letter is an 
advertisement (here I speak of 
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every-dcy way to cut your living cost in half. 
to yourself and to your family to at least give this way one trial? 
An order blank is inolosed. 
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the form-letter only as used for 


selling purposes). As an adver- 
tisement it has the same claim to 
respect and attention that any ad- 
vertisement appearing anywhere 
has. Only when it comes under 
false colors does it forfeit its 
claim to respect and attention. 

The form letter was born un- 
der unfortunate auspices. It was 
conceived in an apologetic mood. 
It has, almost universally, existed 
as an apology. It was, and often 
is, a compromise between the ex- 
pense of a personal letter and the 
impersonalness of a piece of 
printed matter. 

The field of the form letter has 
been scraped only on the surface. 
As an out-and-out type of adver- 
tising literature, adapting to it all 
the variety of method and strategy 
that makes advertising to-day so 
interesting, compelling and per- 
suasive, the palnable form letter 
has unconceived possibilities. 

Years ago I wrote a form letter 
for a large mail-order company. 
In those davs I wrote form letters 
“form-ally.” Perhaps it was a 
flash of inspiration — such a 
flash as may streak through any 
person without cause and when 
least expected; but I conceived a 
letter representing a figure in one 
of our suits, in a natural pose, 
stepping out of the page; only a 
few words of copy were printed 
at the side. It was a palpable 
It was sent to the 


vero are trying to find a way to avoid the high 
you are interested. 


Now, here you have a plain 
io you not owe “tt 


Yours respectfully, 
LAREIN CO, 


A SUGGESTIVE ENDING OF A LETTER THAT IS 


FRANKLY “FORM” 


entire list of prospects—a million 
names. We expected it to bring 
good returns, but really not such 
good returns as it did bring. 
Once the writer of form letters 
discards the notion that near-as- 
possible personal letters are re- 
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Better Than 


Ever 


Read 


New York's newest financial and 


what “The Annalist,” 


commercial publication has to say 
about the PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST— 


“At no time in the history of 
the Pacific Northwest has a year 
opened with as bright prospects as 
1918, nor with sounder basis for 
prosperous and sturdy growth. The 
past three years have seen a steady 
cleaning up of risky ventures and 
civic irregularities, and financial 
institutions reflect the marketing of 
large crops, revival of the lumber 
industry, large receipts of gold 
from «alaska, and steady uplift of 
general business, including  in- 
creased manufacturing. The lum- 
ber industry is to the Pacific North- 
west as iron is to the whole coun- 
try as a barometer. The State of 
Washington led al] others in lumber 
production last year. 

“The rapid increase of the cus 
toms business of the Puget Sound 
district year by year unmistakably 
reflects increasing population as 
well as coastwise and foreign trade, 
and the possibilities of the future 
in the latter important item are be- 
ing wisely and broadly prepared 
for in large and well equipped port 
facilities, to care for the trade that 
will certainly develop with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal.” 


Seattle, by grace of its natural 
advantages and industrial aggres- 
siveness is the very heart of this 


wonderful territory. Advertisers 


with an eye to the future will do | 


well to 
and the paper which covers it.— 


The Seattle Times 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS CHICAGO 


investigate the country | 
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quired of him he will bring nu- 
merous devices to his aid. The il- 
lustration has varied uses in form 
letters. It can be made to relieve 
the tedium of the text; it can be 
made to illustrate an idea ex- 
pressed in the letter; it can be 
made to suggest action. 

We are experimenting at Lar- 
kin Company with the last type of 
illustration. In the form letter ac- 
companying our catalogue is a 
sketch of a woman mailing a let- 
ter. The suggestion of action is 
apparent. The impulse to act is 
more powerful than could be 
brought about by words. The 
reader sees herself actually at the 
post-box. It is action visualized. 

The usual method of adding 
emphasis to certain points in a 
form letter is. by capitalizing or 
underlining. At Larkin Company 
we also use the index hand. We 
care less about giving the letter 
an appearance of being personally 
dictated than for accomplishing 
our purpose by any means. 

The palpable form letter does 
not require “perfect matching” of 
the name, address and salutation 
with the body of the letter. The 
time, effort and expense this costs 
may be saved. The palpable form 
letter really needs no salutation 
at all, nor name. nor address. 
Just as no one expects his name 
to be “filled in” on a piece of print- 
ed matter, so can the public be 
brought to seriously weigh the 
form letter even though minus the 
personal address. 

The palpable form letter does 
not need first-class postage—an- 
other economy. Most form let- 
ters at Larkin Company are 
mailed at second-class rates be- 
cause we have found that nothing 
is gained by mailing under first- 
class rates. 

The palpable form letter does 
not need even a perfect type- 
writer-duplicating process. The 
average typewritten letter is dif- 
ficult to read; the characters dif- 
fer in shade; the lines are uneven; 
the punctuation is too heavy; the 
margins are hapvhazard and inar- 
tistic, and the right-hand margin 
particularly is annoyingly uneven 
The form letter which approaches 
the personal letter nearest in ap- 
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pearance must have these defi- 
ciencies and drawbacks. They are 
deficiencies and drawbacks in both 
personal and form letters; they 
are distracting. They prevent the 
rapid, undisturbed reading of the 
message they are a deterrent 
force al for that reason should 
be eliminated from the form letter 
particularly. The form 
should have neat type, orderly ar- 
rangement, harmonious margins— 
in fact, every 


letter | 


mechanical detail | 


should tend to minimize the ef- | 
fort of reading and facilitate the | 


grasping of the thought in the 
message. 

A good advertisement, an ex- 
cellent book, a great poem are not 
written off-handedly. Neither can 
a good form letter be so written. 
But most personal letters are. 
The carefully prepared form let- 
ter cannot conceal ‘that it has been 
carefully prepared, that it is the 
result of mature thought. That 
again makes it useless to try to 
approximate the personal letter. 
Men who know have exploded the 
fallacy that people will not read 
form letters. Only the other day 
I was told by the secretary of the 
president of one of the Steel 
Trust’s subsidiaries that the presi- 
dent reads form letters with as 
much interest as he does personal 
communications. The message is 
the important thing; the me- 
chanical details are subordinate. 
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TROUBLED BY _ $77,000,000 
ANNUAL LOSS 


The board of directors of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Mines and Oil are 
opposed to the proposed “blue sky” law, 
according to Russ Avery, retiring presi- 
dent of the chamber. The pending 
measure has been a subject of discus- 
sions among mining and oil men, along 
with other intended bills such as the 
regulation of smoke from smelters and 
the voting of state money to aid the 
State Bureau of Mines. 

“As regards the ‘blue sky’ law,” says 
Mr. Avery, “it is the theory of the men 
connected with the Chamber of Mines 
that there are enough statutes on the 
‘books at present, it properly enforced, 
to accomplish what is claimed for the 
‘blue sky’ law. We feel also that the 
law if passed might have a very serious 


NOT 





. influence on the mining industry of this 


state.’—Los Angeles Real Estate Bul- 
letin. 
—_——+o oe 
Frank M. Ridler has been made sales 
manager of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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The Man Who 
“Knows” That 
Power Plant 
Engineers Do 


Not Buy 


Anything but packings and lubri- 
cants “knows” something that 
isn’t true, as applied to the Engi- 
neers who subscribe to PRACTI- 
CAL ENGINEER, at least, and 
his “knowledge” comes high if he 
bases his advertising and _ sales 
plans upon it. 

The Chief Engineer and Elec- 
trician of a large Pittsburgh, Pa., 
plant says, just incidentally in a 
recent letter to us about 


PRAGTIGAL 


ENGINEER 


(SEMI-MONTHL Y) 


.On account of being in charge 

of the installation of a complete 
new power plant in our new fac- 
tory, the advertising pages have 
received more attention from me 
in the past six months than any 
other part, and no one can esti- 
mate the help these pages have 
been to me in selecting steam and 
electrical appliances best suited to 
our requirements.” 

This is only one of many similar 
letters that come to us at frequent in- 
tervals—proofs that a “Quality” paper 
will attract “Quality” subscribers—men 
who are actual buyers, not only of the 
almost innumerable supplies in daily 
consumption among Power Plants, but 
of heavy equipment—complete power 
plant installations 

We Guarantee Quantity, in every con- 
tract—22,000 copies per issue or a pro 
rata refund. Present circulation 23,000. 

We Prove Quality to any prospective 
advertiser. 

Write for Sample Copy and Circula- 
tion Statement which includes a Map 
showing Distribution. 


Technical Publishing Co. 
537 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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MAKING THE CATALOGUE 
PAY 





THE COST-PLUS-A-PERCENTAGE SYS- 
TEM OF BUYING’ PRINTING—IT 
TAKES KNOWLEDGE TO INTERPRET 
COSTS—THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
WHAT HE WANTS CAN BUY 
CHEAPER BY ANY SYSTEM 





XII 

The  cost-plus-a-percentage-of- 
profit system of purchasing print- 
ed matter has been developed to 
a high point of efficiency by per- 
haps" half a dozen concerns which 
require extremely high - grade 
work in moderate volume and 
find it advisable to stick to one 
printer. The concern with a very 
large volume of business can usu- 
ally save more money by install- 
ing a print shop of its own, and 
on the cheaper grades of work 
it is usually wise to distribute it 
among several printers. The 
Aeolian Company, New York, for 
example, had for several years an 
understanding with a certain 
high-grade printer that he should 
have all of its fine catalogue work 
at cost plus twenty per cent profit. 
Some of the less important work 
he did at cost plus ten per cent 
and the cheaper catalogues (such 
as music roll lists, etc.) went to 
another printer at a regular price, 
which had been established by 
several years of dealing. 

The volume of the company’s 
fine work was such that it paid 
the printer to keep a desk in the 
company’s building, and have a 
capable man spend more or less 
time there in conference with the 
heads of departments and in 
study of the business. His twenty 
per cent was a large enough profit 
to enable him to make many sug- 
gestions which were not directly 
connected with specific booklets, 
in addition to which he superin- 
tended every job from the taking 
of photographs or making of 
drawings clear through to the 
end. More than once he negoti- 
ated deals with well-known art- 
ists, and aided in the preparation 
of magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising, from which he could 
get no income whatever. Perhaps 


the company could have bought 
the actual, physical books at less 
expense, but it would have meant 
considerable more labor on the 
part of the advertising depart- 
ment, wh:ch, of course, runs into 
money. 

{[t might be thought that such a 
system would result in the adver- 
tiser being very much “up in the 
air” as to what final costs would 
be. This was overcome in the 
case of the Aeolian Company by 
starting from a defin'te and fixed 
cost. Thus, before making a single 
move, it would be decided that a 
new catalogue or booklet would 
cost, say, five cents or seven cents 
apiece in 30,000 or 50,000 lots. 
From this starting point the print- 
er would proceed to prepare his 
dummy and draw up his specifica- 
tions as to paper, ink, illustrations, 
number of pages, etc. Thus the 
advertiser knew in advance to a 
penny what a given job of print- 
ing would cost him and the print- 
er knew just how much profit 
there was for him in that partic- 
ular job and consequently how 
much “service” he would be jus- 
itfied in giving. 

The relationship in the above 
instance was satisfactory to the 
company, because it was willing 
to pay well for the highest quality 
of work and because it had found 
a printer who was capable of ren- 
dering the required service with- 
out trying to put anything over, 
Those cond'tions are not always 
present, however. Whatever else 
may be said for it, it is not a sure 
method of buying at the lowest 
possible price, and unless the 
printer is absolutely trustworthy, 
he can find plenty of ways to get 
an unsophisticated buyer’s O K 
on a multitude of things in the 
cost sheets which have no busi- 
ness to be there. 

Pretty nearly every large buyer 
of printing has considered this 
system, which, like a great many 
other things, sounds almost ideal 
in theory, but has several well- 
developed drawbacks in practice. 
One of them is stated by M. C. 
Meigs, advertising manager of 
the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, Racine, Wis. as fol- 
lows: 
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We do not believe in buying printing 
on the cost-plus-a-percentage-of-profit 
basis, mainly because when a printer 
has a job on this basis he is not nearly 
so careful to keep the time down on 
the various items which go to make 
up the cost of the job. Also, he may 
make mistakes and have to do certain 
parts of the work over, for ail of which 
the buyer is charged and a per cent ot 
profit added. Another reason is that 
printers, as a class, are very poor busi- 
ness men and very few of them have 
anywhere near an accurate cOst system. 

Printers are getting to be bet- 
ter business men every day, yet 
the proportion of them who have 
cost systems is still very small 
indeed. Moreover, it is a fact 
fairly well known in manufac- 
turing circles that one of the fin- 
est ways in the world of foal- 
ing one’s self is an inaccurate cost 
system. ' 

But, on the other hand, if print- 
ers who have cost systems are 
scarce, advertising men who can 
analyze printers’ cost systems afte 
scarcer. How many advertisers 
know, for example, how many 
men it takes to make a form 
ready on a cyl-nder press? There 
is considerable difference in the 
cost of linotype, monotype and 
hand composition. How many 
advertisers can tell which is 
which, and whether the cost is 
properly apportioned between any 
two of them? 

Again, unless the advertising 
man can keep himself thoroughly 
posted on changes in the entire 
field, he is going to run into trou- 
ble. A. F. N. Themas, advertis- 
ing manager of the Mathews 
Gravity Carrier Company, EII- 
wood City, Pa, writes: 

It must be understood that conditions 
are constantly changing in the printing 
business, as in all other industries. The 
basis of figuring which obtained last 
year would not be suitable this year, 
as, for instance the prices of all books, 
bonds and flats have been boosted fram 
ten to twenty-five per cent. Likewise, 
the union scale of wages has crept 
steadily upward for the past ten years, 
and the end is not yet. All of which 
argues that the buyer of printing must 
keep himself posted on the const antly 
changing conditions which necessarily 
affect printing costs. 

C. D. Wheeler, of the publica- 
tion department of the Fort 
Wayne Electric Works. Fort 
Wayne, Ind., finds it worth while 
to go to considerable trouble to 
try and keep posted. He says: 


There are capable men who have been 
in the paper business for many years 
and others who have made long study of 
the ink or engraving business who do 
not know everything about their par. 
ticular lines, so it seems foolish for 
the average advertising man to state 
that a printer can’t put one over on 
him once in a while, if he is unscru 
pulous, even with the most complete 
of specifications. However, we feel 
there is little danger of this so long as 
we keep in close touch with the various 
paper, engraving and ink salesmen, as 
the printers know we do. These men 
all call on us direct to have us specity 
their goods, and we feel reasonab.y 
sure some competitor wou!d put us next 
if there were any substituting going on. 


W. A. Keirn, of the Mesta Ma- 
chine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Says: 

We have never yet bought catalogues 
on the basis of cost-plus-percentage of 
profit. We question our ability to an 
alyze a cost statement of a printer. We 
do buy on what is practically a com- 
petitive basis. We are so frequently 
importuned by printing-house solicitors 
for an opportunity to bid that we usual- 
ly permit the most promising to submit 
quotations. Then in considering the 
prices quoted, we try to enlighten our 
selves as to the efficiency of each con- 
cern to produce the work we require 
and with both price and ability to pro- 
duce quality under consideration, we 
place our catalogue work. 


A number of concerns state 
that they find it advisable to stick 
to one printer who can deliver 
quality. Price becomes an entire- 
ly secondary consideration. The 
Norton Company, manufacturer 
of grinding wheels, Worcester, 
Mass., writes: 


Regarding the purchase of catalogues, 
we can only say that we have a printer 
who can produce quality far better than 
the average printer, and he has stand- 
ing instructions to give us quality ; 
We do not buy catalogues on price— 
that is, we do not ask the printer's 
price until the catalogue is finished. It 
is our belief that this is the only way 
to buy high-grade printing, particul arly 
when you have confidence in the printer 
and where your business is of suffic ent 
size to make it attractive to the printer 
to hold it. 








J. G. Stevens, treasurer of the 
Greenfield Machine Company, 
Greenfield, Mass., describes his 
system as follows: 


In regard to the purchase of cata 
logues, we do not believe in buying on 
competitive price basis, nor the cost- 
plus-a-percentage basis. We believe in 
selecting a printer well known for h‘gh- 
class work, and letting him get it out. 
although we believe in having a careful 
estimate prepared in advance so that we 
may know just how expensive a book 
we are going to have. One will fre- 
quently be surprised how expensive the 
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book has proved, but 1f a certain plan 
is agreed upon beforehand and the 
price agreed upon, one can be reason- 
ably certa'n of getting a good book and 
kno »wing in advance what it is going to 
cost. 

R. E. Watrous, of the Warner 
Instrument Company, makers of 
speed measuring instruments, Be- 
loit, Wis., writes: 

As to whether we buy catalogues on 
a competitive price basis, we never have 
done this, as we believe it better policy 
to get hold of a reliable printer who 
does fine work, after he has proved him- 
self out, letting him take the details of 
the job, merely overseeing the general 
effect as it progresses. 

P. P. Willis, advertising man- 
ager of the National Motor Ve- 
hicle Company, Indianapolis, says: 

My plan is to take a printer of repu- 
table standing, who has my interest at 
heart; have him engineer the catalogue 
as a unit; photographs, retouching, 
plates and printing, and I hold him re- 
sponsible for the compléted job. 


Other concerns find it advan- 
tageous to follow certain modifi- 
cations of and compromises be- 
tween the two systems. For ex- 
ample, the following scheme of 
the Lovell-McConnell Manufac- 
turing Company, makers of the 
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Klaxon horn, Newark, N. J. 
C. L. Mead, advertising manager, 
writes: 

We use both systems. We always 
obtain estimates from several pr-ntefs. 
The contract is usually awarded on a 
cost-plus-percentage-of-profit basis, after 
having received in advance maximum 
estimates of this. 

Sometimes concerns find it ad- 
visable to let the contract for 
composition to one concern on a 
cost-plus-percentage basis, and 
get competitive est mates on press 
work from several printers. If 
the advertising manager is a prac- 
tical printer, such a system will 
work, but if his knowledge of 
printing is slight, he may get into 
trouble. 

The most important point in 
buying printing is a knowledge of 
what is being bought. The man 
who knows exactly what he wants 
can often get a respectable job 
from a low-priced printer, while 
the man whose notions are vague 
will have to go to the expensive 
shop. That is only natural, be- 
cause the former is supplying the 
ideas while the latter is obliged to 
buy them. 








Do You Remember 


that story in PRINTERS’ IN 


K, some time ago, which 


told how a manufacturer of a food product brought around 
an important dealer of Kansas City who stubbornly re- 
fused to have anything to do with his product? The 
manufacturer Posted the town which did the work so 
well that the dealer had to stock up or lose customers 
and so requested an immediate shipment. 


This is only one of many instances which mark the force 
and immediate effectiveness of properly conducted POSTER 


ADVERTISING. 


Territory where sales are slack and dealer interest low 
is where my Poster work proves most noticeably effect- 
ive. You can't profitably afford to allow territory to be- 


weak or poor in sales. 


Poster Advertising anywhere in the United States— 


Immediately if desired. 


HENRY P. WALL 


Fifth Avenue Building 
NEW YORK 


Official Solicitor Poster Advertising Association 


Paddock Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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TRADE-MARK REQUIRE- 
MENTS GROWING MORE 
STRICT 

REVIEW OF THE DECISIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL TRADE-MARK EXAMINER 
MAKES EVIDENT A GENERAL 
TIGHTENING OF THE OFFICIAL AT- 
TITUDE ALL ALONG THE LINE— 
INTERESTING CASES THAT HAVE 
BEEN THE SUBJECTS OF RULING 
AT WASHINGTON 


> 





Special Washington Correspondence. 

The past year has brought a 
number of interesting develop- 
ments in the trade-mark situa- 
tion—nothing radical or revolu- 
tionary, perhaps, but significant 
evidence of tendencies in the 
trade-mark field and legal deci- 
sions as well as declarations of 
Governmental policy which help 
to clarify trade-mark practice. 
And to all such—if they can be 
accepted as precedents—an impor- 
tance attaches because our pres- 
ent trade-mark law being but 
seven years old there remains 
much to be determined regarding 
its practical operation. 

One gratifying feature of the 
situation is found in the fact that 
the calendar year 1912 has shown 
a considerable increase in the 
number of applications at the 
United States Patent Office for 
the registration of trade-marks. 
The exact figures for the twelve- 
month will not be available for 
several weeks yet but the chief 
of the trade-mark division in- 
forms the writer that the total 
for the past year will show a 
marked advance over that of 1911 
and 1910. 

The significance of this gain lies 
in the evidence it affords that 
the tide has turned in trade-mark 
utilization after several years: of 
apparently waning interest. In 
order to appreciate the present 
situation it must be borne in 
mind that when the new trade- 
mark law went into effect in the 
spring of 1905 there followed a 
flood of applications for registry, 
due, not so much to the reduc- 
tion of the fee from $25 to $10, 
as to that broadening of policy 
which admitted to registry trade- 
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marks used in interstate com- 
merce instead of merely those in 
use in foreign commerce as re- 
quired by the act of 1881. 

The spurt of 1905 carried the 
applications of that year to the 
high-water mark of 15,737 and 
the influence was apparent in 
diminishing degree for several 
years thereafter. as shown by the 
record of 8,571 for 1906, and 7,616 
for 1907. In 1908 the record of 
applications was 7,677. But then 
there seemed to come something 
of a slump and the total in 1909 
was 7,168 and in 1910 was 6,754. 
The year 1911 showed an upward 
turn again, the total being 6,987. 
However, the officials of the 
trade-mark division were uncer- 
tain whether they could accept 
this as evidence of stable growth, 
but now that the showing of 1912 
has, as it were, confirmed the 
promise of 1911 they are inclined 
to accept this version of the mat- 
ter and to look for a steady ad- 
vance in the totals year by year. 

The current increase is the 
more significant when it is taken 
into consideration that  trade- 
mark practice at the Patent Office 
has stiffened appreciably during 
the past year, as it did, indeed, 
during the two preceding years. 
When the act of 1905 was passed 
it was interpreted at the trade- 
mark division as letting down the 
bars to almost everything in the 
guise of a trade-mark and the 
a liberality was shown in 

gistering trade-marks. But 
whos the courts came to pass 
upon the issues raised under the 
new law there were handed down 
a series of decisions that re- 
sulted in making trade-mark re- 
quirements more rigorous. Ad- 
ditional decisions during 1912 
have still further defined the 
limitations of trade-mark practice 
with the result that dozens of 
trade-marks have been rejected 
which would have passed muster 
a few years ago. 


REASONS FOR REJECTION 


Speaking of the decisions which 
establish principles in the trade- 
mark field it may be noted that 
first place, in order of impor- 
tance, among the decisions of 
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1912 probably belongs to that 
which involved the rejection of a 
trade-mark for which registration 
was sought by the Eagie Pencil 
Company. The trade-mark in 
question, which was in use on 
lead pencils, consisted of a cir- 
cumferential band of red color 
contrasting with yellow or gilt 
bands on each side. When the 
Commissioner of Patents on ap- 
peal from the decision of the 
Trade-Mark Examiner rejected 
this application the Eagle Pencil 
Company naturally made a fight, 
because it was well known that 
the Patent Office had in the past 
granted registration to other 
manufacturers of pencils, pen- 
holders, etc., for trade-marks of 
exactly similar character,—that 
is, circumferential bands, though 
each involved, of course, a dis- 
tinctive color scheme different 
from that for which the Eagle 
Company sought sanction. 

But the explanation of the 
Commissioner’s sudden reversal 
of policy (and under which the 
Eagle Company finally lost out) 
was found in a very important 
decision recently handed down by 
the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in what is 
known as the A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company case. It may be 
permissible to digress for a mo- 
ment just here to point out that 
this Court of Appeals is an appel- 
late tribunal to the Patent Office 
in trade-mark cases and its in- 
terpretation of the law controls 
the action of the tribunals of the 
Patent Office. Consequently not 
only was its mandate final and 
epoch-marking in the Leschen 
case but it may be appreciated 
that, generally speaking, it be- 
hooves all advertisers and manu- 
facturers who wish to keep 
abreast trade-mark practice .to 
make due note of the decisions of 
this particular .court. 

In the Leschen case, which 
shortly preceded the Eagle Pencil 
Company case, the point at issue 
was practically the same as in the 
later controversy,—namely, au- 
thorization was sought to use as 
a trade-mark a_ yellow stripe 
spirally wound on wire rope. The 
court found in this case that the 


yellow stripe so used would con- 
flict with the use of a red stripe 
in similar manner,—a privilege 
previously granted to another 
manufacturer. In other words, 
shorn of legal phraseology, the 
decision held that a distinctive 
color scheme made no difference 
and that the spiral stripe in it- 
self was the trade-mark and pre- 
sumably that such a trade-mark 
could be granted to only one 
manufacturer in a field. 

The Commissioner of Patents 
in rejecting the application of the 
Eagle Pencil Company admitted 
that it had long been the prac- 
tice of the Patent Office to regis- 
ter different color bands for diif- 
ferent manufacturers but added 
that the decision of the Court of 
Appeals in the Leschen Rope case 
precluded the continuation of this 
practice. The new status that 
has resulted from this recent de- 
cision is likely to upset the cal- 
culations of many manufacturers 
in such fields as cordage and 
electrical manufacture as well as 
in that which embraces the pro- 
duction of pencils, pen and pencil 
holders, etc. 

One sequel of the decision that 
has already developed is found in 
a refusal to register for a broom 
manufacturer a red color applied 
to a band of metal encompassing 
the upper part of a broom. In 
the pencil field where Eberhard 
Faber, the American Lead Pencil 
Company, and other firms have 
in years gone by been granted 
registration for distinctive cir- 
cumferential bands there is some 
uneasiness on the part of manu- 
facturers who wonder just where 
they stand in the light of the de- 
cision,—must it be accepted as 
meaning that only the first firm to 
register such a band has any right 
to the use of such a trade-mark 
and that all others must vacate? 


GOVERNMENT WATCHING MORE 
CLOSELY 


One of the developments of 
1912 is seen in a marked tendency 
on the part of the Government 
officials to scrutinize more closely 
and draw the line more sharply 
with reference to all trade-marks 
that can be construed as descrip- 
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The Evening Star 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


“What advertisers in Washington . 
Get for their money” 


Circulation month of January. 


The Evening Star (net daily average) - 66,640 
Next nearest competitor - . “ - 88,019 


“The way advertisers in Washington 
Spend their money” 


Advertising month of January. 


The Evening and Sunday Star - 867,941 lines 
2nd Newspaper (daily and Sunday) 487,995 ‘ 
3rd Newspaper (daily and Sunday) 466,849 ‘‘ 
4th Newspaper (daily and Sunday) 384,113 ‘‘ 





1847 ROGERS BROS. —_ 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
of silverware. 


Intenwartonal Siver Co., Meruen, Coun. 
Suceessor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
WEW YORK _ CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Advertising man- 
agers, purchasing 
agents, printers, have 
at last found a strong, 
durable paper of 
good finish and un- 
iform quality at a moderate price. 


DAMMERMILL 


It is the best paper ever made 
for the money. It gives perfect 
satisfaction for hundreds of uses 
from first class business stationery 
» to circular letters 
and factory forms 


organ that require much 
money on paper. 5 
handling. 


BANMEAMILL 
SOND 


Write on your let- 
terhead for free 
book of samples and 
see the strength, 
finish, and 12 
beautiful colors for 
yourself. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
ERIE, PA. 


Hommerm:ll Paper Co 
Meme Ere m— 
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| tive either of the goods or their 


quality. The length to which this 
is now carried is shown by the 
rejection of “Ground Gripper” as 
a mark for boots and shoes; of 
“Evergreen” as applied to canned 
fruits and vegetables; and of 
“Serveself” as a mark for sand- 
wiches, etc. The Commissioner 
of Patents also upheld the Ex- 
aminer of Trade-Marks in his re- 
fusal to register the word ‘Signa- 
ture,’ printed in script type, as 
a mark for writing inks. 

The word “Trophy” displayed 
in connection with the representa- 
tion of a loving cup was refused 
registration because it seemed to 
insinuate superior quality in the 
article to be thus trade-marked 
and this decision was upheld by 
the court. “Crystal Domino” 
was refused registration as a 
mark for sugar on the ground 
that the word “crystal” as used 
in this connection is descriptive. 
“Household” was banned as de- 
scriptive in the case of a mark 
designed for use on peroxide of 
hydrogen; “Turknit” was not al- 
lowed for towels and_ wash 
cloths; and “Duo Fold” was pro- 
nounced not acceptable for use 
as a trade-mark for paper. 
Rather interesting evidence of the 
line of reasoning followed, in this 
connection, at the Trade-Mark 
Bureau is afforded by the rejec- 
tion of “Master Craft” as applied 
to suits and overcoats on the 
theory that it is descriptive of 
character or quality. 

FEW DECEPTIVE DESIGNS OFFERED 

Be it said to the credit of the 
business community that there ap- 
pears to have been during 1912 
a marked decrease in the effort to 
register trade-marks that could 
be denounced as deceptive. This 
does not apply, of course, to the 
more or less numerous trade- 
marks which have been designed 
presumably with no intent to de- 
ceive but which are rejected on 
technicalities,—technicalities which 
are often beyond the ken of the 
average layman. The Examiner 
of Trade-Marks recently rejected 
“Orange Lily” as a mark for medi- 
cal preparations because he con- 
tended that it was deceptive, if 
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indeed it was not descriptive. 
The trade-mark, “Crown Watch 
Company,” is another that was re- 
cently declined as deceptive, it 
being held that such a mark 
would indicate to the ordinary 
purchaser that the Crown Watch 
Company was the producer o. 
the goods whereas the Keystone 
Watch Company was the manu- 
facturer. 

One respect in which the prac- 
tice of the Trade-Mark Bureau 
has manifestly stiffened of late 
is seen in the hard and fast rules 
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of rejection applied to all trade- | 


marks wherein it is suspected 
that the misspelling of words has 
been resorted to in order to get 
around the prohibition on the de- 
scriptive. Thus, the Sherwin- 
Williams Company. was refused 
registration for “Bras-Brite” as 
a trade-mark for its new polish 
for metal surfaces. The Commis- 
sioner of Patents held that the 
name in question was merely a 
misspelling of the words “brass 
bright” and declined to grant the 
contention of the manufacturer 
that the mark was merely sug- 
gestive and not descriptive. Simi- 
larly “Mello” was disallowed as 
a mark for chewing gum,—the 
objection being that it was a mis- 
spelling of the word “mellow,” al- 
though by one of those occa- 
sional seeming contradictions of 
trade-mark practice this same 
mark had previously been regis- 
tered for use in connection with 
wafers, crackers, etc. 

And speaking of hair-splitting 
decisions, some people may find 
difficulty in following the reason- 
ing whereby the Patent Office has 
tefused “Better Than Mother’s” 
as a trade-mark for mince meat 
after having registered “Mama’s” 
for pancake flour; “Mother’s” for 
gelatine; “Mother” for crushed 
oats; and now has_ accepted 
“Mother’s ” for spaghetti and 
macaroni. Within the past few 
months, too, “Autowear” was de- 
clared ineligible, not because of 
any supposed significance in con- 
nection with automobile use but 
because it was regarded with sus- 
Picion as a mere misspelling of 
the words “ought to wear.’ 
During the nast twelve months 
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A Healthy 


Increase 


Our business is 40% 
ahead of last year at the 
same time, and far ahead 
of any previous year. 


This is a significant fact 
and yet the natural result 
of careful and conscien- 
tious service to our cus- 
tomers. 


Our locations are equally 
distributed and offer the 
advertiser the maximum 
of efficiency. 


The co-operative meth- 
ods of our Promotion 
Department assist the ad- 
vertiser materially in get- 
ting the utmost from his 
outdoor advertising cam- 


paigns. 


Let us explain these 
methods to you in detail. 





(Foster & Kleiser-Signs. 


Outdoor Advertisers 


Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wn. 


Portland, Ore, 
Bellingham, Wn, 


Class “A” Service 
Up-to-date Methods 
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For intensive cultivation of the fertile advertising 
fields in the six northern states concentrate in the 


Local Daily Newspapers 





of New England 





Concentrate your advertising on a single section 
or market until it has been put into remarkably good 
shape. This is the gist of the advice given by skilled 
advertising counselors who have been over the road 
and found from their experience and the experience 
of others, where the pitfalls are. 


Concentrate your advertising in New. England 
first. It is the logical place to start, easy to cover 
by a salesforce, receptive dealers, good daily news- 
papers to carry your message, and an affluent class 
of citizens who have the money to buy the good things 
they want and the backbone to insist, if necessary, to 
get what they call for. 


Any of these 10 cities will make a good starting 
point, and it is suggested that you write them regard- 
ing trade conditions, sales help, etc. 


Portland,Me.,Express W orcester,Mass.,Gazette 


Meriden,Ct.,Record Springfield,Mass., Union 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Salem,Mass.,News 
New HavenRegister NewBedford sired 


Waterbury, Ct.,Republican Lynn,Mass.,Item 




















the trade-mark branch of the Pat- 
ent Office has done more than 
ever before to protect the inter- 
ests of manufacturers by not al- 
lowing the registration of con- 
flicting words or names as trade- 


marks. Probably the average 
business man will conclude that 
reform in this line has come none 
too soon when he is informed 
that the Patent Office not so 
very long ago accepted for regis- 
tration the word “Velooze,” al- 
though it had already registered 
“Velourita,’ ‘“Velourette,’ “Vel- 
reine,’ “Velutina” and ‘“Velvel.” 
That not ali manufacturers are 
willing, though, to co-operate in 
behalf of dissimilarity of trade- 
marks was evidenced by the pro- 
test made when the Patent Office 
recently refused to _ register 
“EJCo.” as a trade-mark because 
there had already been registered 
for the Enterprise Jewelry Com- 
pany the mark “E. J. Co.,”—a vir- 
tual duplicate. 


ENDEAVOR TO AVOID CONFLICTING 


TRADE-MARKS 


How far the Patent Office is 
willing to go in the policy of dis- 
couraging duplication or conflict 
is indicated by the recent decision 
that a standing dog and the 
words “Pointer Brand” is deemed 
to conflict with two other marks, 
consisting respectively of the 
words “Bull Dog” and the repre- 
sentation of a bull dog standing 
in an attitude of attention. Pos- 
sibly some dog fancier will rise 
to remark that a pointer is not a 
bull dog by any manner of means 
but evidently the Patent Office is 
going to take the stand that in 
suspender trade-marks a dog is a 
dog. The trade-mark “Candy 
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Kid” was recently registered but | 


only after the question had been | 
it did not con- | 


debated whether 
flict with “Kid,” 
tered. 

With the same line of reason- 
ing, “Red Man” has been reject- 
ed as encroaching upon the mark 
“Indian” in the field of packing, 
pneumatic tires, solid rubber 
tires,:*etc. “Coro” was declared 
to conflict with “Corolla” upon 
goods ‘of the same character and 
like interference was sustained in 


previously regis- 
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The Greatest Daily Newspaper 


in Connecticut’s 
Greatest City 


The Evening 
Register 


Sells more papers each day than any 
other New Haven Daily. 

Carries more travel and resort advertis- 
ing than any other New Haven paper. 
Carries more financial advertising than 
any other New Haven paper. 

Carries more retai] store display than 
any other New Haven paper. 

Carries more classified than any other 
New Haven paper. 

Carries more than 30 columns of adver- 
tising each day in excess of the amount 
carried by any other New Haven paper. 
Sells more goods for the same amount 
of money than any other New Haven 
paper. 

New Haven has more than 180,000 popu- 
lation and if your goods are not on sale 
in this fair ‘Connecticut city you are 
missing something good. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Don't Over Advertise 
in Dayton and 


Springfield 


Experience shows that 
best profits are realized 
by using the News League 
papers, through which you 
reach three-fourths of the 
homes in these _ cities. 
Figure it out and you will 
know we are right. 


Circulation for January 
(daily average) Dayton 
News, 32,623; Springfield 
News, 11,656. Combina- 
tion rate, 6 cents a line 
flat. 


News League of Ohio 
Desk R, Dayton, Ohio. 


New York—LaCoste & Maxwell, 
Monolith Bldg. 
ws ee Glass, 


Peoples 
Gas Bldg. 
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the case of “Rex” and “Rexall”; 
“Carmen” and “Carmencita”; and 
*Purock” and “Puroxia.” 

“Nobility” was the subject of 
another recent rejection because 
of the prior registration of 
‘Noblesse,” as applied to the 
same line of goods, and “South- 
ern Belle’ wads excluded because 
“La Belle” had already been regis- 
tered. A case of interest, because 
of the heavy advertising involved, 
was that of “Crisco,” wh:ch was 
rejected because there was a 
“Crispett” already on the books. 
By virtue of this same tightened 
censorsh.p, “Beerette’ has been 
held to conflict with *‘ Beerine” 
and “Gin Gera” as a trade-mark 
for syrup was refused because 
sanction had already been given 
to “Ginger Olo.” 

WAITING LIST CUT DOWN 


In the administrative features 
of the Trade-Mark Bureau at 
Washington the past year has 
produced no important innova- 
tions, although the new rule in- 
volving the abandonment of 
trade-mark applications not acted 
upon within one year has served 
to cut down tremendously the ac- 
cumulation of cases in the files 
awaiting disposition. It is per- 
haps worthy of mention that the 
President's Economy and_  Ef- 
fiency Comm'ssion which recently 
completed an extensive investiga- 
tion of the Patent Office and has 
made numerous recommendations 
to Congress was so well satisfied 
with the present status in the 
trade-mark division that the only 
rcommendaion was for two addi- 
tional clerks. 

The only new legislation on 
trade-marks is a bill which has 
passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is pending in the Senate 
that so amends the trade-mark 
statutes that no firm or individual 
may register as a trade-mark any 
design or picture adopted by any 
fraternal society as its emblem. 
This is the legislation inspired 
by the New York Athletic Club 
which seeks to protect its design, 
the Mercury foot. There has 
been during the year, however, a 
growing agitation in favor of an 
amendment to the United States 


Constitution which would give 
Congress power to legislate on all 
matters affecting trade-marks. At 
present the national legislature 
has jurisdiction only over the 
trade-marks in use in interstate 
and foreign commerce and the 
expense and inconvenience to 
which trade-mark users have re- 
cently been subjected in certain 
states,—notably in California,— 
owing to obnoxious legislation 
have fostered a strong sentiment 
for national control. 

But even if successful in the 
end any such remedy must, per- 
force, come by slow process, since 
following action by Congress it 
is necessary to secure ratification 
of a proposed constitutional 
amendment by at least two-thirds 
of the states in the Union. 

——_——_+0+____—__ 
COLVER GOES WITH 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


Frederic L, Colver_has resigned his 
connection with the New York Times 
to become business manager of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine and the other periodi- 
cals issued by Lippincott’s. Mr. Colver 
was for many years prominently con- 
nected with the American Magazine and 
its predecessor, Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly. Mr. Colver organized the 
Periodical Publishers Association and 
was for many years secretary of it. 


——_+o+____ 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL’S CANADA 
CAMPAIGN 


The Three-in-One Oil Company _ is 
about to start a newspaper campaign 


covering all Canada. Leading dailies, 


will be used. The Three-in-One Oil 
Company established a factory in Mont- 
real about two years ago, and the oil 
is now handled by practically every 
jobber throughout the Dominion, under 
a price-maintaining contract. 

o> — 


A. J. WIESEHAN MADE ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER 





A. J. Wiesehan has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, filing the place a vacated 
by the death of T. M. Smith. Mr. 
Wiesehan was formerly in the adver- 
tising department of this firm, and then 
went on the road as salesman. 

———+-9-——____—— 


E. F. Olmsted, recently of the Shred 
ded Wheat Company, and previously 
with the United Stores Assoc’ation and 
~*~ H-O Company, has undertaken with 

Adams the National Theatre Pro- 
ae Association of New York. Mr. 
Adams was formerly connected with the 
Scientific American. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
BECOME CONVERTS TO 
BIG SPACE AND 
PICTURES 





(Continued from page 12) 

“Our good friends came in to 
tell us that we were making the 
biggest mistake of all, pleasing 
ourselves instead of the public, 
and ‘shooting over the heads of 
our customers, ” said Mr. Lynn. 

“In other quarters, there must 
have been a lot of quiet chuck- 
ling. Our worthy competitors did 
not pay us the compliment of imi- 


- tation—I do not suppose they are 


even waiting for results before 
experimenting themselves; they 
have simply set the campaign 
down as a mistake.” 

The critics were only less mis- 

taken than Montgomery Ward & 
Co. were, no more than Ward had 
been before. Instead of going far 
over the heads of the farmers and 
small-town dwellers. it proved the 
very thing they had been waiting 
for. No urban populat’on could 
have shown more appreciation— 
the response was almost instanta- 
neous. Not only did Ward begin 
to hear from them, but many of 
them took the trouble to write in 
to their publishers and tell them 
that they had never before seen 
such fine advertisements in their 
papers, that they were a credit to 
the latter, and that they hoped 
they were going to see more of 
them, a wish in which the publish- 
ers were not too diffident to unite, 
because some of them forwarded 
the letters to Ward & Co. 

And striking results were shown 
in the actual dollars-and-cents re- 
turns. The campaign started in 
September and there was there- 
fore only about an average of two 
insert ons per month, in the list, 
about one-third of the year. But 
traceable returns in that time cost 
only 25 cents per inquiry. As 
traceable returns are seldom more 
than one-half of the total number, 
this signified a real cost of not 
more than twelve and one-half 
cents per inquiry, which: would 
take us back almost to the palm- 
iest days of mail order! 

It was too much to expect that 
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Most Results at 
Lowest Selling Cost 


One of the largest department stores 
in Worcester on its Summer sale ran a 
four and one-half page advertisement 
in the GAZETTE, which was more copy 
than ran in all other Worcester Dailies 
combined. 

It was so last year and the year be- 
fore because it is acknowledged in 
Worcester that 


The Evening 
Gazette 


(Worcester, Mass.) 


is known to be the great salesman of 
Worcester. It sells the goods at the 
lowest percentage of selling cost. 

It does this because it has circulation 
—exceeding 20,000—character of circu- 
lation and 90% of it being within the 
trading zone. It would make an excel. 
lent medium for your advertising. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 
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Captains of Industry 
look for brains and 
pay for them. 


That’s why they are 
Captains. 


We help Captains, 
and sometimes help 
make Captains. 


The BATES ADVERTISING CO. 


5 Distinct Departments uniting on Sales 
15 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Just Mail Us 
Your Booklet 


We want to analyze it from 
an advertising-printing stand- 
point. Our report will interest 
you, it will be suggestive rather 
than critical: it will give you 
a fresh viewpoint, which is 
always valuable. This report- 
will be yours to use as you see 
fit—and we will ‘‘follow-up”’ 
only at your suggestion. Report 
will consider only the design, 
make-up, presswork, ot copy 
Telephone 8971 Spring 


Wm. R. Robinson Co. 
PRINTERS 
153 Lafayette Street, New York 
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this would be kept up after the 
novelty began to wear off. It was 
natural for the feeling to dull 
after the first impression. But 


| it showed how strong that first 
| impression was. All are confi- 


dent now that they have touched 
the spring of the situation and 


| that slowly, perhaps, but certainly, 


the business will expand until the 
full cumulative force of the ad- 
vertising becomes effective and 


| acts with a mighty urge. Because 
| such advertising as this must not 


only stimulate those who have 
previously done business’ with 
them, but also those who from 
prejudice or indifference have 
never bought goods by mail; it is 
dignifying and _ elevating the 
whole mail-order field. 

They are also making some im- 
provements in their catalogue, but 
these are not so important as the 
change in the advertising policy. 

The advertising and catalogue 
policies are two entirely different 
propositions, and embody two dif- 
ferent types of appeal. The large 
catalogue, which is distributed 
free, has to be printed on very 
cheap 19-pound stock, with cheap 
cuts. But even here it has been 
possible to raise the standard very 
greatly in the last two or three 
years. The cuts have been im- 
proved in appearance without in- 
creasing their cost very much, and 
their arrangement on the page 
bettered. 

The most important change isin 
the arrangement of divis‘ons. All 
divisions are lettered. The gro- 
cery division is lettered “A” and 
although the least interesting divi- 
sion to look at, and among the 
least consulted. came first in the 
book. Then followed “B.” “C.” 
etc., and near the end “X,” wom- 
en’s cloth'ng, perhaps the most 
interesting and most often con- 
sulted. Mr. Lynn has thrown over 


| the alphabetical order and ar- 


ranged the divisions in the order 
of their importance. This will 
render the book much more valu- 
able to customers and hence to 


| the advertiser himself. 





The first mumber of the Lawyers 
Monthly appeared in January. It is 
published by the Lawvers Monthly, 
Inc., World Bldg., New York. 
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IS THE JOBBER A VICTIM OF 





CONDITIONS? 

After he had lectured recently in 
New York before the Advertising 
Men’s League, Sanders Norvell (alias 
Mike Kinney), former president of 
the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was asked how he 


reconciled the pushing of private 
brands by jobbers with the function of 
the jobber. He replied: 

“The functions people have in this 
world are largely theoretical. My ex- 
perience is that a good long reach and 
a strong grab is what gets the persim- 
mons. When I was a jobber—I don’t 
work now, I am retired—I was not 
figuring on functions; I was figuring 
on getting the business and holding it. 

“Now suppose a special brand manu- 
facturer comes to you with a nationally 
advertised article. He will say he has 
a first-class article, and he wants you 
to take it and push it. The profit he 
will give you is perhaps twelve and a 
half per cent, when it costs you fifteen 
per cent, to ‘do business. Manufactur- 
ers do not realize that in the jobbing 
business today all of these modern im- 
provements such as the automobile, the 
telephone and the night lettergram are 
increasing the cost of doing business. 
[t costs more now than it did twenty- 
five years ago. Twenty-five years ago 
the average sized order of the West- 
ern jobber was fifty-five or sixty dol- 
lars. Today the average sized order is 
twenty-five dollars. But all these mod- 
ern improvements such as the telephone 
have reduced the size of the order and 
you have got to give better service. A 
man telephones in a small order for 
goods and he wants them on the four 
o'clock train, and you_have got to get 
them on that train. The trouble with 
retailers is they want service, but they 
don’t want to pay for it. 

“Then the retailers do another thing. 
They get together and they want to 
buy in syndicates, but we have got to 
figure on modern conditions, and if the 
retailer wants to buy in one-twelfth 
dozen lots or one-quarter dozen lots, 
as they are buying, they have got to 
pay for the service. A great many 
manufacturers do not realize the cost of 
doing business.’ 


tO 
KNOX AUTOMOBILE 


RUPT 


CO. BANK- 


Judge Morton, of the United States 
District Court at Boston, on Monday, 
February 10, declared the Knox Auto- 
mobile Co., of Springfield, Mass., to be 
a bankrupt. The adjudication was 
made in the involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings started on January 20, after 
the company had been operated since 
November 1 tinder an assignment made 
for the benefit of creditors. It was 
brought out in the proceedings that 
the liabilities of the company are in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000 and the as- 
sets about $1, 000,000.—A utomobile 
Topics. 

ee wo 

Frank Parker Stockbridge, formerly 
of the New York American, has be- 
come managing editor of Popular Me- 
chanics, Chicago. 
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Maine 
Is Prosperous 


MAINE with a population of 742,371 
takes in $15,000,000 a year from recrea- 
tion seekers and sportsmen. 

MAINE grows annually nearly 1,000,- 
000 barrels of apples and one county 
alone ships over 15,000,000 barrels of 
potatoes, 

MAINE is rich in lumber and from 
this source each year a great amount of 
money is derived. 


Portland 


‘s Maine’s great city and benefits by 
the state’s abundant crops, as it is the 
principal wholesale and _ distributing 
center, 


The Express 


a two-cent evening newspaper, is alone 
in the evening field and goes to nine 
families out of every ten. 

Using its columns will bring your 
goods into the homes of Portland’s 
people. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





The editorial policy of 


PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


represents the maximum of forceful- 
ness because it has for its foundation 
the building of better men and women, 
both physically and mentally. 

The advertising value of any publica- 
tion can best be measured by the char- 
acter and influence of its editorial 
policy. Advertisers who adopt this 
standard of measurement in their selec- 
tion of media receive the largest return 
from their investment. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
.0O. J, ELDER, Manager 
Chicago vuffice: People’s Gas Building 


W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


“March, 1913, Gains 1,000 
Lines Over Best Previous 


March Number 
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— 


Joun IRVING Romer, Editor 


_New | York, February 20, 1913 





Auditing ns that the 
auditing of cir- 

Circulations culations 1s verv 
much in the minds of advertisers, 
it becomes necessary to consider 
“What Is an Audit?” and “Who 
May Be an Auditor?” These 
are questions that cannot be 
properly answered offhand and 
demand careful study if the whole 
matter of circulation audits is no: 
to become a joke. We may firs 
set down as a reasonable quali- 
fication for an auditor that he 
shall possess knowledge of and 
experience in the publishing busi- 
ness. In other words, it wil not 
do to put a want ad in the daily 
papers and engage the first $15-a- 
week bookkeeper that happens to 
be out of ajob) Such aman turned 
loose in a publisher's office would 
be as great a menace as a bull 
in a china shop. He might cer- 
tify to circulation which did not 
in fact exist, or he might do an 
honest publisher a serious injus- 
tice. 

As an example, to show how 
easily an incompetent auditor can 
be fooled, we are informed of 
_one auditor who attempted to test 
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the genuineness of a subscription 
list by selecting 100 names at 
random from the mailing list. He 
then turned the stencils over to 
the circulation manager and called 
for the original subscription or- 
ders, but neglected to keep a 
copy of the test names in his 
own possession. After the ‘“au- 
ditor” returned from a leisurely 
lunch, he found 100 subscription 
orders on his desk, and thereupon 
certified to the genuineness of the 
entire list. What he did not sus- 
pect was that only half the sub- 
scriptions submitted to him were 
identical with the names he orig- 
inally selected! Another auditor, 
who had had his eye-teeth cut, 
visited the same publishing house, 
but adopted the precaution 0: 
keeping in his own possession a 
list of the test names. The pub- 
lisher’s clerk grinned as he said: 
“We've had a lot of these audi- 
tors in here, but you are the first 
wise guy in the bunch.” 

In another case, we hear that 
a special set of books was kept 
“for auditing purposes.” In still 
another case a dishonest publisher 
went so far as to induce h‘s paper 
manufacturer to render receipted 
bills for paper which had never 
been delivered and the freight 
agent to certify to shipments which 
had never been made. To dig 
up the real facts in such cases, 
an auditor must not only be an 
expert accountant, but should 
possess some of the qualifications 
of a William J. Burns. There are 
many technical points in the pub- 
lishing business which an_ inex- 
perienced person will wholly fail 
to grasp. 

Some members of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertising 
Managers, realizing the difficulty 
and expense of operating an au- 
diting system of their own, have 
thought it might be a good idea 
to interest some strong auditing 
concern like Price, Waterhouse & 
Co. in establishing a special de- 
partment for auditing mnewspa- 
per and magazine circulations. 
The overtures were not very fa- 
vorably received. One auditing 
concern which was approached 
explained that it was equipped to 
handle only financial audits and 
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the many complexities of circula- 
tion made the proposed field seem 
unattractive. 

The honest publisher’s attitude 
is something like this: He is 
willing to make his circulation 
known and anxious to prove it. 
He is glad to take an audit if 


the auditor is competent, honest 
and impart:al. But he would like 
to see advertisers get together 


and standardize this whole sub- 
ject of circulation and audits. 
For example, one publisher was 
decidedly puzzled upon receiving 
from five different organizations 
five different forms of circulation 
statements, no two agreeing in 
form. If he were to fill out each 
blank exactly accord:ng to direc- 
tions, it would result in his putting 
out five different circulation state- 
ments, no two of which would 
agree. For example, one concern 
demands that all circulat‘on be 
counted out for which the pub- 
lisher does not receive and retain 
at least fifty per cent of the full 
subscription price. Another con- 
cern, on the contrary, allows such 
circulation as genuine, but wants 
sample copies excluded, while still 
another encourages the publisher 
to count everything except spoiled 
and unsold copies. 

Moreover, if this auditing habit 
continue; to grow, the publisher 
would like to know how many 
audits he is expected to take in 
the course of a year. If every 
advertiser and every group of ad- 
vertisers runs a separate auditing 
plant, before long it may result 
ina publisher’s office becoming so 
cluttered up with auditors that 
the office force won’t have space 
to turn around. What seems to 
be needed is a sort of auditing 
clearing house—that is, one con- 
cern the audit of which will be 
accepted as standard all down the 
line, by advertisers, agents, ad- 
vertising managers and publish- 
ers. And before such a clearing 
house can reasonably hope to be 
accepted as standard, it will have 
to submit evidence as to the com- 
petency and honesty of its audi- 
tors, the details of its workinz 
plan and to answer definitely a 
few fundamental questions, such 
as “What is circulation?” these 
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answers to be the basis upon 
which all publishers will be equal- 
ly and impartially rated. 





To Tax Mayor Gaynor’s 
Outdoor commission on 
new sources for 
Advertising city revenue, 


which has just reported to Comp- 
troller Prendergast, has discov- 
ered the billboards. And_ since 
the only possible purpose such a 
commission could have in discov- 
ering anything is to tax it, we 
have a_ full- fledged scheme for 
taxing the billboards, which is 
described by the inventors as fol- 
lows: 

We specifically recommend that upon 
each square foot of the area of bill- 
boards, signboards and electric signs an 
annual charge be imposed equal to 2 per 
cent. of the assessed value per front 
foot of the land occupied. 

This commission believes that the in- 
dex of taxation based upon the value of 
the land represents a just index of the 
value of any location for advertising 
purposes. The publicity value contrib- 
uted to desirable locations is peculiarly 
a value which is created by the com- 
munity itself. In many important parts 
of the city there is a strong tendency to 
secure the publicity income and to post- 
pone the full utilization of the land on 
which ‘billboard taxpayers and electric 
signs are erected. The erection of such 
structures also has an injurious effect 
upon adjoining realty values and con- 
stitutes in many cases a real nuisance. 


Since Printers’ INK has never 
set itself up as an authority on 
municipal government, we do not 
feel capable of expressing an 
opinion as to the propriety of com- 
pelling outdoor advertisers to fur- 
nish a part of the budget for run- 
ning the city in which their adver- 
tising may happen to be displayed. 
That is what it would amount to, 
of course—a raise in the rates to 
cover the tax. But we do submit 
that, whatever may be said as to 
the advisability of taxing Dill- 
boards at all, the value of the 
land on which they happen to be 
located is no just basis—indeed is 
no reasonable basis—for such a 
tax. 

There are billboards in the hills 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh which 
are many times as valuable to the 
advertiser as boards Igcated on 
graded streets where the land is 
worth five times as much. Jacob 
Ruppert, the New York brewer. 
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has an electric sign up in the 
Bronx which is plainly visible 
from. all incoming and outgoing 
trains on the New York Central 
and New Haven railroads. The 
land on which it is located is very 
low in value, compared with a 
Broadway plot at 42d street, for 
example, and the sign owes its 
advertising value solely to the 
proximity of the railroad, which 
is something like half a mile away 
at that. It is seen by thousands 
of commuters every night, when 
they are homeward bound and im- 
pressible by thoughts of beer. In 
advertising value it is probably 
worth a good many. times what it 
would be on the dead-end of a 
wall on Gold street (in the whole- 
sale leather district) where men 
do not pass at night and where 
all day their thoughts are of busi- 
ness. Yet the proposed tax would 
be exactly in inverse ratio to the 
advertising value. 

It sounds very learned to say 
that the value of the land repre- 
sents a just index of the value of 
any location for advertising pur- 
poses. It sounds as if it ought to 
be so; but it isn’t. An electric 
sign on top of the Woolworth 
Building—if it could be had— 
would be worth a small fortune a 
year, while the same sign on the 
west side of the sixth story of the 
same building wouldn’t be worth 
the electric current to run it. 








What the At a lunch- 
table conversa- 


Advertiser «the other 


Pays For day, the repre- 
sentative of a New York pub- 
lisher spoke straight from the 
shoulder: “Advertisers and pub- 
lisners have been at war long 
enough,” he said. “Each is neces- 
sary to the other, yet advertisers 
are forever trying to put some- 
thing over on the publisher, while 
they are suspecting the publisher 
of trying to put something over 
on them. Isn’t it about time to get 
together on the understanding 
that the publisher is simply a man- 
ufacturer of a commodity which 
the advertiser must buy? The 
cost to the oublisher to produce 


_that commodity is as susceptible 
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of analysis as the cost to pro- 
duce any other marketable com- 
modity. And the price asked is 
justifiable, not upon somebody’s 
say-so, but upon a basis of cost 
plus a fair profit.” 

The discussion of quality of 
circulation which beg:ns in this 
issue of PrinTERS’ INK under the 
title of “What the Advertiser 
Pays For” was written from the 
standpoint of the advertiser, with 
exactly that object in view. Ad- 
vertisers need to be brought to 
an understand’ng of the fact that 
publishers are not dealing in mys- 
teries, and some publishers need 
to wake to the real value of what 
they are offering. For while there 
is no doubt that some publishers 
are charging rates entirely out of 
proportion with the service ren- 
dered, it is also true that others 
are receiving less than they are 
fairly entitled to. As long as the 
question of quality is allowed to 
remain up in the air, the adver- 
tiser cannot definitely pick out 
the publications which belong in 
the former class, and the pub- 
lishers in the latter category are 
not able to show advertisers why 
a higher rate is reasonable. 

The articles on “What the Ad- 
vertiser Pays For” have a double 
purpose—to help the advertiser 
find out what he is paying for, 
and to help the publisher demon- 
strate what he has to sell. We 
are assuming that the publishers 
who will not welcome a chance to 
prove quality are those who have 
not got it. 

a tO 
FUCHS GOES WITH LEHIGH CE- 
MENT _COMPANY 





W. A. Fuchs, formerly advertising 
manager for the Beaver Company, of 
Buffalo, has been appointed Eastern ad- 
vertising manager | the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company, of Allentown, 
Pa. Mr. Fuchs succeeds W. A. Davis, 
who has taken a position with the traffic 
department of the same company. 

——_—_+o+____—__ 

B. W. Parker, formerly proprietor of 
the B. W. Parker Agency, New York, 
and L. J. Brackett, formerly of the 
Wyckoff ‘Advertising Company, Boston, 
have formed the Brackett-Parker Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Boston. 





J. 3. o. formerly with W. & H. 
Walker, f P:ttsburgh: Pa., has joined 
the staff vf Hill & Tryon, advertising 
agents of that city. 
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“RED ROOSTERS” MAKE 
RECRUITS 


The publicity expert of the 
Roosters” sends Printers’ INK the fol- 
lowing: 

In the presence of over 400 persons 
in the lobb of the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Saturday evening, February 
8, eight candidates took an oath on 
bended knees and were initiated into 
the mysterious rites of that internation- 
ally known advertising organization, 
“The Red Roosters.” 

The candidates were Arthur Lang- 
worthy Lynn, advertising manager of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago; 
Homer McKee, director of advertising 
and sales manager of the Cole Motor 
Car Company, Indianapolis; Clyde S. 
Thompson, advertising manager of The 
Diamond Rubber Company, Akron, O.; 
Guy Monahan, advertising director of 
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“Red | 


the Premier Motor Car Company, In- | 


dianapolis; H. A. Groth, secretary of 
the Mahin Advertising Company; C. B. 
Parker, representative o Harper's 
Magazine, and Babe Meigs, advertising 
manager of the Case Motor Car Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis. : 

The Red Roosters organization is com- 
posed of 100 of the leading advertising 


men of the United States and Europe. | 


Only valiant deeds in the advertising 


field give a man entry into the club and | 
then no one can enter on application. | 


Membershi 
The goo 
have been doing in 


is secured by invitation. 


the advertising | 


work these eight candidates | 


world gave them the prestige to get | 


into this organization. They knew noth. 


ing about it until the morning of the | 
initiation, when each one was asked to | 


mest a friend by appointment at the 
LaSalle Hotel in the evening. On their 
entry each was immediately taken in 
charge by the reception committee. 
They were then made to do many stunts 
in the lobby of the hotel in the presence 


of the spectators who had assembled to | 


watch the fun. 

Three miniature automobiles were 

produced and the course was_ laid 
around the lobby of the hotel. McKee 
and Monahan and Meigs were made to 
reproduce an automobile race. The 
race was declared a draw on account of 
a collision. On one of the turns Mc- 
Kee and Monahan collided and both 
were run over by Meigs. The three 
machines were so seriously damaged 
that the race had to be called off. The 
crowd cheered and applauded during 
this scene, 
_An element of the sensational was 
injected into the affair, when two burly 
detectives entered the hotel hot on the 
trail of Webb, the famous automobile 
bandit. They nabbed H. A. Groth as 
a suspect, and dragged him struggling 
to a taxi, in which he was conducted to 
the stamping grounds of the outlaw. 
On discovering their mistake the police- 
men delivered him at the waiters’ en- 
trance of the hotel, where he was taken 
for a waiter, ordered to assume a head 
waiter’s habit, and placed in charge of 
the Red Rooster banquet. 

Arthur Lynn was made to select the 
most beautiful woman in the audience 
and then escort her around the dining- 
toom. 
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Why Can’t a Person 
Be Stung 
If He Holds His Breath 


while holding a honey bee? 
(See Page 70, Feb. St. Nicholas) 


I doubt if many of the 
grown-ups who read _ the 
above query can answer it. 
Yet the St. Nicholas readers 
are kept informed regarding 
this sort of Nature and 
Science work in every issue. 


Statistics show that in the 
St. Nicholas homes Father 
is keenly interested in the 
Nature and Science Depart- 
ment. In 897 out of 936 
homes, which I happen to 
know about, St. Nicholas is 
read by the grown-ups, and 
from experience I know that 
all mothers and fathers are 
as interested in St. Nicholas 
as anybody. 


Doesn’t it seem likely that 
such people as read St. 
Nicholas would be well able 
to appreciate your advertis- 
ing and your goods? 


DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 


Union Square New York 
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THE PUBLISHER AND THE 
AGENCY COMMISSION 
PROBLEM 


THE THREE CLASSES OF MEN WITH 
WHOM THE PUBLISHER HAS TO 
DEAL—HOW FAR AN AGENT MAY 
REPRESENT TWO  PARTIES—THE 
NEED OF A HIGHER TYPE OF SALES- 
MANSHIP 


By John Lee Mahin, 


Of the Mahin Adv. Co., Chicago. 


[The following article is made up of 


extracts from a speech made recently 
before the Agate Club, Chicago.] 

In the advertising agency situ- 
ation, the publisher has to deal 
with three classes of men, First, 
the original type of advertising 
agent, the type that is most clear- 
ly defined, the man who _ hon- 
estly, faithfully and vigorously 
sells his service on this basis: 
He approaches the advertiser and 
says: “I will handle your busi- 
ness at publishers’ rates. The 
publisher will pay me for my 
services in the form of a com- 
mission.” : 

The law says that an agent 
may represent two parties, pro- 
vided both have knowledge of 
the function of the agent. There 
can be no ethical question in- 
volved as to an advertising agent 
who honestly calls on his custo- 
mer and sells him space on that 
basis. The advertiser knows 
that the price will be, the pub- 
lisher’s gross price. He is noti- 
fied that the publisher will pay 
for the agent’s service. The 
agent is absolutely justified in 
getting all he can from the pub- 
lisher for that service. The ad- 
vertiser cannot complain, for he 
has been sold on that basis. I 
don’t believe there is a legal or 
moral or ethical question in- 
volved, provided those relations 
are maintained on the clear-cut 
basis which I have described to 
you. 

The second class of intermedi- 
ary with whom the publisher 
must deal is the agent who goes 
to the publisher and says, “Give 
me a larger commission”—now 
mark what I am going to say— 
“Give me a larger commission 
and I will get you more business.” 
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He does not say, “Give me a 
larger discount, so that I can 
make the rate lower to my custo- 
mer, the advertiser.” 

Then he goes to the advertiser 
and says, “Give me your business 
and I will save you money by re- 
bating all the commissions i get 
except ten per cent. 

Now look at the position that 
man is in! One moment he 
promises the publisher that for 
his larger commissions he is going 
to get more business. Then he 
goes to the advertiser and says, 
“Give me your business and | 
won't let this larger commission 
influence me.” 

He can’t make good on that. 
He cannot leep taith with the 
publisher, and in the same breath 
tell the advertiser that he won't 
let this larger commission influ- 
ence him. 

For the man who gets in that 
kind of hot water there are just 
two ways out, either to go back 
to the original proposition, sell- 
ing service on the basis of pub- 
l:shers’ rates; or to go over to 
the other end and say: “I repre- 
sent the advertiser only. I will 
deal with the publisher or space- 
owner only on the basis that my 
services are paid for by my cus- 
tomer, the advertiser. 

What is the real purpose of 
advertising ? 

Advertising should take cogni- 
zance of a much broader field 
than the publisher, the agent and 
the advertiser. It connotes serv- 
ice to the consumer, the final pur- 
chaser. This is being recognized 
by progressive publishers and 
adds to the discussion of this 
question a new and_ important 
complication. The foremost pub- 
lishers are not merely selling ad- 
vertising space. They are selling 
a service in which the confidence 
of the reader is an important fac- 
tor. They are recognizing that 
their responsibility to the reader 
means something as to the way in 
which advertising space shall be 
secured, and used, and followed 
up. Some publishers want to 
know all about the follow-up lit 
erature that is going to be sent out 
when the advertising has heen 
placed. This is a step in the right 
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What About the “about-to” 
Advertiser? 


No one denies that hundreds of manufac- 
turers who have never advertised to the 
consumer are thoughtfully considering it. 


No one knows who and where these hun- 
dreds are except the circulation manager of 
PRINTERS’ INK—and he won’t tell, 


of course. 


He knows them because they have become 
subscribers to “‘ The Little Schoolmaster.’’ 


It is interesting to note that of the new sub- 
scriptions which came in last week, 58% were 
sentin the name of an officer of the company 
represented. The rest were managers; gen- 
eral, sales and advertising. . 


Advertising agencies and publishers can get 
an introduction to these gentlemen through 
the advertising pages of PRINTERS’ INK. 
The introduction is likely to ripen into 
acquaintance—and business. 


Rates—$60 per page. 
Half and quarter pages pro-rata. 





There are a few special position 
pages at $75 open in some issues 
during the year. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 
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direction, a step toward the final 
solution of this problem, because 
the interest of the reader must 
be safeguarded if advertising is 
to be developed to the highest effi- 
ciency. 

I am glad to have this opportu- 
nity to say that the tendency on 
the part of the publisher to in- 
crease his subscription price, so 
that the reader will pay a little 
larger share of the cost of the 
service which he has been receiv- 
ing, is a good one. The adver- 
tiser has been carrying more than 
his share of the burden. The pub- 
lisher’s appreciation that the read- 
er is being served and his getting 
the reader to acknowledge that 
fact by paying more for the publi- 
cation, is good salesmanship, be- 
cause it benefits the advertiser and 
everybody concerned and makes it 
possible for publishers to sell their 
space at less than 50c per line per 
100,000. 

The present-day manufacturer 
has devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to economizing and intensi- 
fying his manufacturing facilities. 
He has effected this by the intro- 
duction of high-grade machinery, 
the product of creative brain ener- 
gy supplemented. by trained and 
highly skilled help. That has been 
the tendency in the manufactur- 
ing field, especially within the past 
twenty years. : 

Go to a manufacturer and talk 
advertising to him. Emphasize 
the fact that modern advertising 
is doing for salesmanship what he 
has been doing in the way of pro- 
ductive energy and method inside 
his own organization, and you in- 
terest him from his own stand- 
point. 

Present day advertising requires 
for its most successful develop- 
ment the co-operation of a higher 
type of personal salesmanship 
than the world has ever seen in 
a broad, general sense. 

We need better salesmen than 
we have ever had before, in order 
to co-operate with and successfully 
develop advertising. That gives 
to the publisher a new responsi- 
bility, for advertising space, in 
itself, even with good copy, is not 

.to the fullest extent efficient until 
it has that co-operative sales as- 


sistance which is absolutely neces- 
sary in modern merchandising, 
Any publisher who is going to 
solve this question—and I believe 
it is going to be solved—will have 
to take all these factors into con- 


sideration, because advertising 
service must be produced, for the 
advertiser and for the consumer, 
on a basis which means the great- 
est possible efficiency, the elimina- 
tion of the greatest amount of 
waste. 

The publisher’s attitude toward 
that question must show that he 
appreciates and has done all in his 
power to solve the question along 
lines which will assure the great- 
est possible co-operation from 
those forces which are essential 
to a complete advertising service. 

I don’t know a publisher who is 
not willing to sell space at a less 
rate to creative advertising agents 
—for service than to the adver- 
tiser direct. But he doesn’t want 
to pay some fellow who, because 
he did something for him a num- 
ber of years ago, thinks he has a 
mortgage on him, and keeps want- 
ing money right along. We are 
all willing to pay the man who 
renders service. We are all will- 
ing to hustle to pay the fellow that 
is doing something for us today 
or is going to do something for 
us to-morrow. 

But if the publisher makes the 
same rate to the advertiser as he 
does to the agent, he immediately 
puts out of business the conscien- 
tious man who now sells space at 
publishers’ rates, and who special- 
izes on that line, and does it suc- 
cessfully 

If the publisher abolishes the 
advertising agency differential, he 
puts that type of man out of busi- 
ness. Then he must take care of 
that service himself. and he has 
to do it on a more expensive scale. 
Which means increased cost to 
the consumer or final purchaser. 

If, on the other hand, he takes 
the ground that a large organiza- 
tion, able, because of its volume 
of business, to hire specialists in 
different lines and who is organ- 
ized to handle advertising cam- 
paigns not only most efficiently but 
most successfully, is not entitled to 
buy on a wholesale basis, he lavs 
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an unnecessary burden on the ad- 
vertiser, and therefore on the 
consumer and ultimate buyer. 
Furthermore he takes away an 
insurance that the advertising 
successfully handled by the adver- 
tising companies will continue. 
The differential allowed by pub- 
lishers and space owners to adver- 
tising agents (about 15% on the 
average) is not as large as man- 
ufacturers allow the wholesale 
dealers to handle their own prod- 
uct, and I believe the advertising 
agent today does far more to 
make advertising successful than 
any wnolesaler does te make the 
manufacturer’s business profitable. 
It is up to the progressive pub- 
lisher to have this service pro- 
vided for in the most economical 
and efficient way. If a large or- 
ganization, operating in a large, 
national way, can be of service to 
the publisher by doing this work 
which is absolutely essential to 
him, it is up to the publisher and 
space-seller to adjust his business 
to this condition and I have not 
come in contact with a live, pro- 
gressive one who was not more 
than glad to do it. 
A year :go we decided that, in 
order to be logical in our own at- 
titude. we could not accept com- 
service fees from 


missions or 
publishers. (We attempt to avoid 
the words “commission” and 


“agency,” and to substitute for 
them “service fee” and “advertis- 
ers’ representative.’ ) 

As soon as we reached that con- 
cdusion, we realized that the pub- 
lisher could not be at once the 
recipient of our customers’ busi- 
ness, and a customer in our office ; 
that he could not maintain two 
relations with our office. He must 
be either a*customer—and as a 
customer we could not buy from 
him for other customers—or he 
must be a space seller. I do not 
fel that any ethical question is 
involved. Tt is purely and wholly 
amatter of efficiency. 








Author: “The very first thing I sent 
0a magazine was accepted.” 


Young Friend: ‘Was it poetry or 
prose ?”” 
Author: “Prose. It was a check for 


a year’s subscription.”—Boston Tran- 
iit, 
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SMASHING TRADITIONS 





One of these days it is going to dawn 
upon a few bright minds in the busi- 
ness world that about every conspicu- 
out business success in recent years has 
come about through breaking tradition 
and advertising the tact. We will agree 
that the buying public is indifferent to 
any new idea that it knows nothing 
about, but when we think of Jap-a-Lac, 
Uneeda Biscuits, National Cloaks, Seal- 
shipt Oysters, Spearmint Gum, and a 
whole lot more, it dawns upon us 
that the safest and wisest thing to do 
is smash tradition, and to go ahead 
when everybody in a trade is absolutely 
sure that a thing cannot be done. All 
the varnish makers who thought that 
anybody was crazy to ask the gen- 
eral public to buy varnish and stains 
and use them themselves are now mak- 
ing imitations of Jap-a-Lac. All the 
bakers who laughed at the National Bis- 
cuit Company for thinking that soda 
crackers could be retailed in paper pack- 
ages have to be watched to prevent 
them from infringing on the name 
and package of Uneeda Biscuits. The 
oyster people who smiled when a small 
company began to ship oysters in porce- 
lain lined cases with ice outside and 
not mixed with the oysters. have been 
hollering about the “trust” and try- 
ing to imitate its methods. And all the 
men who were certain that people 
would never buy chewing gum flav- 
ored with spearmint and advertised 
everywhere are trying to make a pack- 
age that is pink and keep out of jail 
for doing it. In each case—and hun- 
dreds more—men in the business knew 
by the experience of a lifetime that the 
trade customs and traditions could not 
be broken—but they were.—New York 
Ad League Bulletin. 





++ —__ 
HUTCHINSON WITH GARDNER 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Glenn W. Hutchinson will become 
vice-president of the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis, on March 1. 

Mr. Hutchinson was formerly adver- 
tising agent of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad and auxiliary lines, 
and later was Southwestern representa- 
tive of the American Lithographic Com- 
pany, of New York. He is now in 
charge of the special advertising depart- 
ment of the Buxton & Skinner Printing 
Company. He is also secretary and 
treasurer of the St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League. 





08 
PERRY TO HANDLE EXPOSITION 
PUBLICITY 





George Hough Perry, for six years 
advertising manager for John Wana- 
maker and for an equal time with Siegel- 
Cooper & Co., has been appointed exploita- 
tion director of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position to be held at San Francisco in 
1915. Mr. Perry plans to organize a 
staff in San Francisco and also handle 
much of the work from New York. For 
some time Mr. Perry has been in busi- 
ness for himself at 456 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














Poor old writer! He used to 
be IT in Post Caps in the bygone 
days—the early days of the revi- 
val of advertising, the pay-dirt 
days when considerable money 
was made in the buying and sell- 
ing of advertising space and when 
advertising work was mostly desk 
work. Then came the sad days— 
for him at least—when he began 
to be overshadowed by the out- 
side man, he whose diplomacy, ver- 
satility and salesmanship brought 
in the fat appropriations and kept 
the big advertiser pleased. Next 
came the period of the merchan- 
dising man, he who emphasizes 
the need of long and thorough re- 
search of market conditions and 
other factors and who is some- 
times inclined to say that the 
copy end of merchandising is a 
mere detail. It began to be 
preached that you could go out 
and buy good writing almost any- 
where at any time. “A mere 
writer; what you need is mer- 
chandising service,” was often 
said, with a sniff of super‘ority. 

What a scurry has been made 
for the real writer of real adver- 
tising copy when the show-down 
comes. The real writer may not 
loom up with the fancy vest and 
the persuading address, but when 
the goods are to be produced to 
make good the promises of suc- 
cessful promoting, he is as sorely 
needed as the proverbial Texan’s 
revolver. For the fact is that 
his tribe is not numerous. De- 
spite what anyone may hint to 
the contrary, the real writer is a 
man of ideas. You can’t write 
well without something to write 
about, and the writer who can 
create sales-producinge arguments 
is as much a merchandiser in his 
own part’cular sphere as the in- 
vestigator, the demonstrator, the 
face-to-face salesman, the sales 
manager or the general manager. 

“ + 


Periodically, a certa‘'n large 
shoe concern gives its agency a 


fit, so to speak. There are plenty 
of people who can find out all 
there is to be found out about 
the way this advertiser’s shoes 
are made and about conditions in 
the shoe trade, but few there are 
who can produce the kind of copy 
that the head of this concern de- 
mands. Time and again the 
agency handling the account has 
had to go outside and pay a good 
fat price to get a fresh, interest- 
ing copy treatment of Mr. Partic- 
ular Advertiser’s shoes. 

“My greatest trouble is copy,” 
said an advertising manager to 
the Schoolmaster the other day. 
“T can get my facts, and there 
are plenty of them, but to work 
them up in a newsy, interesting, 
convincing way, so as to be sure 
of actually stopping the man who 
reads the magazines in which my 
copy appears—there’s the rub, and 
T find, on inquiring, that many of 
us are up against that same hard 
job.” 

That advertising manager is 
right. In spite of all the strides 
that have been made in the im- 
proving of advertising, the pro- 
portion of really strong copy is 
yet small—small enough for it to 
stand out distinctively from the 
mass. 

Ves, the day of the merchan- 
dising man has been a fine thing 
for the advertising business. It 
has shown us the depth, the need 
for thoroughness. But the real 
writer is coming again into his 
own, for the very good reason 
that when the time comes to bring 
the batteries into play he it is 
that must furnish the ammuni- 
tion. 

+ ¥ 4: 


One advertising manager says 
that he thinks the study of ad- 
vertising is quite different from 
the study of shorthand or any 
other technical or vocational sub- 
ject. Says he: “When the ste- 
nographer has learned that cer- 
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tain hooks and symbols stand for 
certain words, it is then only a 
question of speed.” This adver- 


tising manager cannot have come | 


in contact with many stenogra- 
phers, or he would know that 
speed is about fifth or sixth on 
the list of needful things that a 
stenographer—the great average 
—needs to acquire after “gradua- 
tion.” Brains—which include in- 
itiative, resourcefulness, quick- 
ness of perception, good memory, 
acquaintance with business cus- 
toms, skill in the use of English— 
are what the stenographer most 
needs. 
to become a good anything— 
whether it be stenographer, sales- 
man, engineer. lawyer or doctor 


The obvious truth is that | 


—one must have reasonable apti- | 
tude for the given work-and must | 


expect to learn more from ex- 
perience than from any course of 
study that may have been com- 
pleted, no matter how good. 

* * * 


We have expurgated editions 
of books; why not of periodical 
publications that still insist on car- 
rving filthy and dishonest adver- 
tising? The good citizen who 


does not particularly care to have | 


quack, fake and suggestive stuff 


come into. his home could order | 


the exourgated edition of h‘s pa- 
per, while he who thinks it is all 
right to have the paper a com- 
mon carrier of everything, good 
and bad. could get what he 
wanted. The Schoolmaster sue¢- 
gests this idea to those nublish- 
ers who want to please the peo- 
ple but who are vet on the fence 
—as far as actual practice goes— 
in the matter of excluding shame- 
ful advertising. 
* x * 


“Mere affirmation does not pro- | 


duce conviction,” 
er. This is a little six-word tru- 
ism that you copy men can afford 
to ponder over. 
to merely affirm. Mere affirma- 
tion will have its influence in 
many cases, but if you can prove 
your case, your chance is several 
times better. 
* * * 

It was one of those “clever” 
street-car cards. It read this way: 
“The well-dressed man opposite. 


said the preach- | 


Don’t be content | 
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A Genuine 
Opportunity 


to procure a substantial in- 
terest in a young concern 
manufacturing a commodity 
used very extensively in 
connection with advertis- 
ing and sales work. 

The concern is economi- 
cally managed by experi- 
enced men of absolute in- 
tegrity and enjoys some pe- 
culiar advantages in its 
field. 

A very small amount of 
money is required to take 
care of business now in 
hand and on the way. 

Any advertising man 
looking for a safe invest- 
ment upon which a very 
large return is promised 
should look into this imme- 
diately. Address 
‘‘Genuine’’— Box 52, Printers’ Iak 




















THE TWO ADVERTISERS — 


who have a handsome electrical display 
on the Heidelberg Building at Broad- 
way and 42nd St., New York, are grati- 
fed to know the soundness of their 
judgment in selecting this location is 
fully confirmed. 

Their advertisements, which are de- 
cidedly the finest individual electric 
signs on Broadway, are attracting an 
unusual amount of attention. Two other 
big advertisers are negotiating for the 
remaining big sign spaces on our build- 
ing. The 35x48 foot space on the 42nd 
St. and 7th Ave. corner is for sale. 

You are invited to visit the roof of 
the Heidelberg Building for the pur- 
pose of viewing the territory dominated 
by the big triangular signs which will 
be three times the width of the old 
tower. A close inspection of the signs 
now going, the motor driven machine 
flashers which operate them, the in- 
tricate wiring and other interesting fea- 
tures while on the roof, will be well 
worth while. Won’t you pay us a visit? 

A. L. ANDREWS, Advertising Manager 
Suite 507, 1465 Broadway, New York. 


j HAST HANDS oc PREMIO 


All tne sources of supply for quality mer. 
chandise used for premium purposes. 
Likewise advertising specialties and sou- 
venirs, Free ‘Buyers’ Information Ser- 
vice’ to subscribers. Tae Nove.ty 
News, 213 8S. Market St., Chicago; 120 big 
pages; illustrated; $2 year; 20c copy, mail 
or news-stands. No free copies. 





 Seccezasees 





Hardly any du- 
plication with Eng- 
lish dailies. Voluntary 
tenewals average 95 per 


cent. Itis the line of 


least resistance. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Did You in 1893 or 1894 


Take Life Insurance for $10,000 (or more) 
dividends deferred in any American com- 

y on which premiums to date are paid? 
op I have interesting and profitable 
ileenttion. 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 


























. - 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

Actual A 
‘Goulaien 128,384 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 




















A Profitable 
Investment 


for every business is a year’s subscrip- 
tion to 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The Journal for Advertisers. No risks. 
Dividends payable weekly in ideas— 
number unlimited. Shares purchasable 
at any time—$2.00. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 
12 West 31st Street New York 








AUXILIARIES 7° PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGNS 
W. A. ANDERSON & CO. 


8/-83 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS -IMPORTERS -MANUFACTURERS 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
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It hap- 
pens that on the occasion when 


Yes, it’s a Carlson Hat.” 


the Schoolmaster observed the 
card the “well-dressed man oppo- 
site’ was a _ seedy-looking indi- 
vidual whose hat looked as if it 
had not been brushed for many 
moons. It caused the Schoolmas- 
ter to wonder how many changes 
of passengers had to take place 
before the combination that the 
copy writer desired came around. 
* 


De Maupassant, the great French 
writer of short stories, once wrote 
a masterpiece about “A Piece of 
String.” Handled by a master 
even such a little thing as a piece 
of string played an important 
part. Did you ever figure out 
that there is advertising value in 
such small things? There is a 
printer who always sends small 
packages bound with “quality 
string.” Somehow it makes the 
stuff inside seem worth more. 
Though the Schoolmaster is “onto 
the tricks of the trade” he never- 
theless removes his hat to the 
printer or to any business man 
who is keen enough to see the 
advertising value possible even in 
wrapping p paper and string. 


Who sili shoosibadaias is 
sometimes a hard question to an- 
swer. The advertising man for a 
large men’s furnish'ng store was 
recently chagrined to find that 
only one man present at a meet- 
ing of the local advertising club 
read the store’s advertising; or, at 
least, only one man was aware 
that he did. Yet more than half 
of the men present patronized the 
store. “Why should you worry,” 
they asked the furnishing-store 
man, “when we come to your store 
as a matter of habit when we want 
to buy?” Most of them admitted 
seeing the advertisements, but they 
didn’t read the details. 

Another advertising man, 
thought by his acquaintances to be 
unusually observant missed see- 
ing a week’s special campaign of 
the Kodak people for a local exhi- 
bition, though more than eight 
thousand lines of newspaper space 
was used. It happened that he 
was not susceptible to camera ad+ 
vertising just at that time. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 


Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 























ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Atteet FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








Classified Ads Placed 


In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classited should write for proposition. 
ur magazine ‘‘Advantageous Advertising” free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 











Manufacturers or Sales 
Managers having varied 
“reasons”? for NOT ad- 
vertising—are invited to 
throw the burden of 
proof on our shoulders. 
f we cannot ‘‘show 
you,’”’ no hirm or ex- 
pense has been incurred 
by you. Asa first step, 
write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of l’roofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





N Ubed circulation of the New York World, 
Morning edition, exceeds that of anv other 
Morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 





FOR UICK RESULTS USE the 
DENVER WEEKLY POST. Guaran- 
teed paid circulation over 110,000, growing all 
the time, delivered by Uncle Sam—No street or 
newsstand sales The largest circulation of any 
Newspaper published bet ween the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word 
(vlack face caps count double). Display adver- 
tsing rate 25c per line, $3.50 per inch flat. Sam- 
plecopy andcirculation by states sent on request. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, jor twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan building, Chicago. 





AD. WRITERS 





Mechanical Subjects 


WRITTEN and ILLUSTRATED by us show big 
doses of. R. B. and G. M. Ads, Folders, Let- 
ters, Booklets, House Organ Stories. ALFRED 
WONFER, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 





If you want to know why you 
do not get more business, send me. aill 
your advertising matter and a check for $2 and 
{ wall tell you what is wrong. Twenty years at 
it. FARMER SMITH, Cedar Grove, N. J. 


BILLPOSTING 


8° Posts RI. 


List = jo ations) 
idaal boards. Write f dat 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





DVERTISERS! Mail Dealers. Our Adver- 

tisers’ Guide gives rates, circulation of 2,000 
Different Publications. Includes 30 Mail Order 
Plans. Sent complete, 10c. DEARBORN ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, 523 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 








COIN CARDS 





$2.60 per 1,000. For $ coins, $3.00, any printing. 
DODD PRINTING CO., Fort: Madison, la. 





PRINTERS’ INK 


FOR sale 





ACK COPIES PRINTERS’ INK — 1907 to 
1912—don’t let nle be short. JAMES, 305-B 
Iron Block, Milwaukee, Wis 


ECOND-HAND ADDRESSOGRAPH MA- 
»2 CHINE with several thousand stencils and 
rubber type, for sale at a bargain. Write for par- 
ticulars. SImMoNnDS Mec. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


For SALE; on account health of owner, Daily 
Newspaper plant in town 30,000 population; 
Circulation 3,000; Hoe Press; Kcur Linotypes; 
Stereotyping Outfit, etc. A BARGAIN. Ad- 
dress, N. M. W,, P. O. Box 15, Lynchburg, Va. 





OR SALE—Bullock 8-page Cylinder press; 

complete with stereotyping outfit, engine, 
shafting, etc. Now running and in good condi- 
tion. We are installing a new 28- —. outfit. 
Bargain price and easy terms. DAILY AD- 
VERTISER, Clinton, Iowa. 





For SALE—Superbly equipped printing plant 
and daily newspaper in the most attractive 
and rapidly growing city of 18,000 in Middle 
West. Newspaper leads in influence and circu- 
lation and city is remarkable in its manufactur- 
ing and educational importance. Business, prop- 
erly managed, will pay handsome salary and 
$10,000 annual profits. Wall dispose of part or 
entire interest on basis of $65,000. Address, 
Box 706, care of Printers’ Ink. 





A Half Interest in a Printing 
and Advertising Company 
located in a targe seaport city with unusual 
natural advantages on every side to make tt still 
larger. The business has trevled in the last year; 
net profits now averaging $600.00 per month and 
field hasn’t been scratched. Service and quality 
are the big solicitors. A rare opportunity for 
compctent printer, business man or live adver- 
tising man. Reasons for selling personal and 
easily explained, $3,000.00 to $5,000 00 to handle 
this proposition. Box 705, care of Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 





DVERTISEMENT Writers — Don't await 
‘“‘opening’’; create position; particulars free 
P. O. Box 446, Madison Square, New York 


WANTED: Young man, coliege graduate 
preferred, from 20 to 25 years of age for 
position as advertising assistant to Sales Man- 
ayer of large manufacturing concern. No objec- 
tion to beginner provided he has gift for expres- 
sion and is energetic. Prospects excellent. 
Address, with full particulars, Box 714, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ELP WANTED. An opportunity for man oj 

some experience to edit either a substitute for 
a fifty-year-old paper or to successfully **buck" 
such a paper. Position is for local editor, » ho 
will have nothing to do with mechanical work. in 
town of 1,500, township of 2,500, county of 40,000, 
York State. Teil experience, habits, expccta- 
tions and ambitions in first letter, Address Box 
711, care of Printers’ Ink. 

a 





ADVERTISING: Office man on best 
known publication of its class. 


One who is capable of handling correspondence, 
Preparing pulling c.rculars and follow up letters, 
Preparing copy for advertisers, circular matter, 
etc. A man of original ideas who has had suc- 
cessful experience on trade paper or magazine 
work along similar lines. State age, experience 
and salary expected. Box 713, care Printers’ Ink, 





LETTER-WRITERS 





PUT YOUR 

LETTER PROBLEMS before an expert. 
Sales, Collection or Good-will letters DANE, 
written to produce results. DAVID DANE 
Portland, Ind. 





Letters That Talk Business 


from start to finish; compel attention and create 
interest in your proposition. Write me for rates 
Harold E. Ising ,66 Kenilworth Pl., Brooklyn,N.Y, 





My Spanish Sales 
Letters 


will bring YOU in the ‘‘pesos’’ from the 21 
Latin-American markets to the south of the 
Rio Grande. GOMEZ, the SPANISH SALES- 
SCRIBE, 1274 Neilson Avenue, New York City 





MISCELLANEOUS 


$60. 00 will buy 1,000 quick selling mail order 
° books worth $1,000. Great sacrifice 
sale. Circular describing book free. JAMES 
ORR, 218 Washington Avenue, N., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “‘live’’ prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac 
cepted for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS" INK PUBLISHING CC. 
12 W, 31st St., New York City. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





OSITION WANTED as manufacturing man 
P with advertising agency. Experience; prac- 
tical printer. Box 699, care of Printers’ Ink. 





EXPERIENCED FOREIGN MAN AND 
SOLICITOR desires newspaper position. 
Best of references as to ability and character. 
Age 28, and married. Address, Box 712, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





FqUStLING ADVERTISING MANAGER, 7 
years’ experience, wants change. Forcetul ad 
writer and can get the business. 35, married, good 
habits. Salary, $1,800 year to start. Now em- 
ployed, but want larger field. Address Box 707, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





TRADE PAPER EXPERT 

Who has done and is mow doing big things. 
Builder of advertising and circulation. Force- 
ful, convincing letter writer. Well-known busi- 
ness writer and editorial organizer, Familiar 
with printing and engraving details. Paid cir- 
culation of present paper when undersigned 
took charge was only 1,000. Now 10,000 weekly. 
Box 709, care of Printers’ Ink. 





OSITION WANTED WITH AGENCY OR 

AS MANAGER'S ASSISTANT by student of 
Printers’ Ink, practical printer and I. C. S. grad- 
uate. No expsrience outside of printing trade, 
but wants to prove advertising ability at any 
figure; can write strong copy and look after 
technical details. Age 20; preference, west of 
Pittsburg. Address Box 718, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 





Man of Ability 


Young man with wide experience and thoro 
training in sales and advertising work secks 
connection with firm (preferably Central States) 
whose product is sold either direct to consumer 
or thru the dealer. Now holding responsible 
position with large Chicago concern. Best of 
reasons for desiring change, Box 703, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Copy Writer 


Can show samples of versatile and effective work. 
Fifteen years’ broad experience. Analytical, fer- 
tile mind, well educated. Conversant with decis- 
ions regu ating fixed selling price, trade mark 
laws and everything affecting modern merchan- 
dising. Has reputation as business writer and re- 
tail advertising expert. Capable of addressing 
trade organizations, etc. Box 708, Printers’ Ink. 





An Art Director 


who knows how to get sales value into ads, 
booklets, catalogs, etc., wishes to change from 
Present position with eastern agency. He isa 
practical man, knows how to get results with 
type and picture, can buy and direct the produc- 
tion of art work and engraving, for any adver- 
tising Purpose. He has had nine years’ experi- 
ence with printers, engravers, newspapers and 
agencies. He wants a position in an organiza- 
tion where his ability will mean a big position. 


If you are interested, address Box 710, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 





This Advertising Man 
Would Like an 


Interview with You 


I can show splendid evidence of my fitness for 
that position of yours. Have been handling the 
advertising and sales correspondence for a large 
wholesale and manufacturing house for several 
years. I organized the advertising department 
for this house, built up an Al live mailing list 
and secured highly gratifying results through 
strong ‘reason why” copy and sales letters that 
have real selling force built into them—the kind 
with the ‘“‘punch.’’ Here’s some evidence: 
Lately I sent out a letter to a new mailing iist 
of 3,000 names of merchants and received a 
return of over 900 (30 per cent.) requests for 
catalog. Would like to arrange for an interview 
and show you samples of some of my work. 
Initial salary $40 a week if possibilities are good. 
Suppose you drop me a line for further informa- 
tion. Address, Box 716, care of Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUEINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





END for Harris-Dibble Bulletin of Business 
Opportunities. Just out. Harris DIBBLE 
COMPANY, 71 West 23rd Street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
BINDERS 


AT COST TO US 


75c. Each 


Post Paid 





STRONG, CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 3st St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 














Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
for one year. ‘Ihese statements are on tile and witl be shown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 


cuiation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the nrst person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average tor I9tl, 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Dec., 1912, 6,086 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7vijune. D’y & S'y av.’12, 59,261, 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792 


RRR KKK 


The San s’rancisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation. for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Lhe net paid 
circulation, Danly only, 100,541; 

) Sunday only,187,918. Theonly 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation, 
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CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,475, sc. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Sta; , Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos. ’12, 64,154(@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average, 1912, 17,466. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1911, 
$1,140 











Chicago Hxaminer, averag 
igiI, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. ‘I'he Daily 
Examiner's wonderful g-owth 


in circulation and adverusing 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open‘to all. 
The Su nday Examiner 


SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

82 The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Closilgg ™ 
Rxaminer is guarantec«. 


rower 


the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy 
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INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Dec., 
1912, 12,640. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854., “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register &* Leader. (av.’12), 36,446. 
Evening Tribune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com: 
bined circulation 66,172—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper, Supreme in want ad field, 

Washington, Eve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 1,975 suoscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courter-Fournal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, 6 months sworn statement 
U.S. P. O. daily and Sun., net circulation 44,763 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yourmail, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 
Portland, Evening Express. Average tor 19lly 
daily 17,636. Sunday Telegram, 18,018 
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MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1011, 79,626. For Jan., 
1913, 76,598. 

I'he absolutecorrectness of the 

GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 

AN the News is guaranteed by the 

aay Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KR WK Ke 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149—Dec. av., 182,159 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915—Dec. av., 320,644. 
Advertising Totals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 

1,124,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. lhey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1012 
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Boston, Zvening Transcri~t (©@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. January circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 394,582; 
Sunday Post, 319,855. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1011 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1911, 16.987; 1912, 18,338. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actur ‘daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘12, 20,367. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigin Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,475; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 rioune, twice-a-week. 
W. |. Murpny, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, scmi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circuiating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 

fAtlal-w 'S practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 

f Minneapolis, Yournal. Every 

evening and Sunday (Q@). In 

IQII average daily circulation, 

evening, 78,119. In 1o11 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,203. Daily average cir- 


Loto) 


culation for Dec., 1912, evening only, 83,215. 
Average Sunday circulation for Dec., 1912, 
86,633, 
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OIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 


Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
Average circulation of daily 
Trioune for year ended Dec. 31, 
1011, 98,686. Average circulation 

Sunday 7riduae for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7rs- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


VAR g 
oon 
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MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for (912, 123,483 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,567 daily average 1or12. 

Camden, /ost-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Trenton, Avening Jimes. '08, 21,326: 2c-—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,238; ’11, 20,115; '"12—21,989, 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,156. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘*now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 
Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daily, 64,496; Zxquirer, evening, 37.182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
99,565. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Glo be Largest high-class evening 
- circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
January 1st to December 31st, 1912, 129,427. 
A.A. A. and N, W. Ayer & Son certificates. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Uxion Star, 75% “home” cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports,Wom~’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


“NORTH CARGLINA 


Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. ‘The News leads. 

Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Dec.,’12, 
4,146. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec. ,'12, 6,321. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 1 ‘265. 
Yor Dec., 1912, 103,732 daily; Sunday, lev, 769. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422, 
"aCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Times, daily. 21,675 average, 
Jan., 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia, The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 


GUAR paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
igaayy oon the Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1912, 
93,251; the Sunday Press, 176,787. 
Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average IgI!, 12,823. 








West Chester. Local News, 
mere gg ht H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its goth year. 
Suen Independent. Has Chaise Ga. 
ifaaeh = and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
18,658, 9 mo. to Sept. 1,’12. A.A.A. examination. 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,026. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory 


EBHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for ro11, 4,406. 
Pawtucket Avening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 


GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
teto Sunday, 18,625. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 
VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Jan. 1913, 
6,367. The Register (morn.), av. Jan. '13, 3,414, 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 191i, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 


Tacoma,’ News. Average for year 1911, 


19,210. 
WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
6 mo. ending Sept. 30, 1912, 4,053, Established 
over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Jan., 1913, 
daily 6,026; semi-weekly, 1,634. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Acthal aver. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 
Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, hy og The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 
SS ety favorite home newspaper. Chas, 
TEEO H. Eddy, Foreign Rep , 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
Racine ( Wis.) Journal-N®Ws. Average circu- 
lation, 1912, 7,036. 


' 
ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, 1912, 11,796. 
Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally protit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS . 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,"’ says the VFost-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 
Chicago’s “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
Ts Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
MAINE 
To Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,506 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis 7ridmme is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis 7 ribume 1s 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
EL other daily newspaper, either 
Ye to Minneapolis or St. Paul. Class 

fied wants printed in Nov., 'l2, 

amounted to 204,621 lines. The 

, Number of individual advertise- 

by Printers’ ments published was 31,268 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 
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TH Minneapolis Journal, >} 
every Evening and Sunday,] ©© | 
carries more advertising every 
nonth than any othernewspaper 
nthe Twin Cities. No tree or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
using accepted at any price. 
Cashorder one cent a word, 
j minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 


PRINTERS’ 





K ieee Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
mest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


INK 109 


THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card, 
OHIO 
le: Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get resuits—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 











(OO) Gold Mark Papers (O&) 





of their circulation. c old 
by the sign @©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
i Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. v } 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 


Two lines (the smallest adver- 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. Ist 4mos. 
12, 64,154 (OO ) Delivered to nearly every home 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only ** Gold 
Mark” journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournai (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (OO) 

Boston Hvening / ranscript (OO), established 
180. he oniy goid mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapous Fournai (OO). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hagse (OO) is VHE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods ana Department 
Store trade 

Electrical World (O@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the worid. Average 
circulation over 20,000 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu 

Engineering Record (QO). Lhe most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,500 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBL!ISHINGCU. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine i Q@@). Specamen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 


Theonly Goid Mark eveming paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Daperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
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Scientific American (O@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

lhe New York 7tmes (QQ) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers, 

New York / ribune (QQ), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roil of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
‘Nov., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 93,251; 
Sunday, 175,787. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prontable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournal (QO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘‘Ihe R. I. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 
. 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QQ), the 
oniy Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are oeing made. 
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To Buyers and Sellers of Advertising 


The publishing world of America is large. The 
latest volume of the 


American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory 


describes 24,381 publications—daily, weekly, month- 
ly, etc.— located in more than 11,000 towns, which 
it likewise describes. 


The publishing world of America is busy. Over 
1,600 new publications saw the light in 1912. The 
printing and publishing industry as a whole ranks 
number five in all our country’s vast manufactures. It 
had a growth of eighty-six per cent in ten years. 


The annual advertising outlay of this country in pub- 
lications is estimated at one million dollars a day. The 


-link between those who sell and those who buy this 


vast amount of advertising is the American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory. 


Aside from its advertising features; managers, collectors: 
correspondents, travelers and business men at large, tell 
us that its maps and commercial data make it a constant 
value to them. 


This work is in its forty-fifth year. It is the only pub- 
lication covering the entire field. The volume for 1913 
is now ready for delivery, price $5.00, carriage extra, 
postage 60 cents. 


Specimen pages on request. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


P.S. Order now and get a full year’s service from this book. 
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Use 3 lights at the 
old cost of One 


\\:;) For the same money 
* that you.now pay for 
current for the old-style 
ge FH bai. you can have yourchoice of 
4 times as much hght in each room—or 
3 tumes as many rooms lighted—or 

3 tumes as many hours of light 

if, instead of the carbon lamp, you use 


Edison Mazda Lamps 


Do you know the di difference between the Edison 
Mazda 





Note 
en ee ie Gre 
Which kind are you using? 


ply dow he eas ee 
General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manutscturer in the World 







































































































































































COTE 


Milestones of 
Merchandising 


THE, shortest road to good 
advertising is by the long road 


of careful merchandising study. 
The best agency service is the serv- 
ice that is built on the solid foun- 
dation of facts assembled by an 
established thoroughness of method. 


FRANK SEAMAN 
INCORPORATED 


Advertisers’ Agents 
116-120 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 











